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The Glory of Democracy 


i sacrifices that are needed in order to win the war are 


apparent to us all. 


The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the Government’s 
pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the economies required to avoid 
inflation, the necessity of rationing many essential commodities—all 


these have become vital in the minds of our people. 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size of the task 
before us, but to the fact that cur future as a nation is at stake; 


and in characteristic fashion we-a// are responding. 


Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and regardless of 
creed, or color, or political convictions, our honest differences of 


opinion are being dissipated before the issue that confronts us. 


This is the glory of democracy: that a man may think as he 
will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and worship God in his own 
way; yet in the hour of peril to the State, that which is for the greatest 
good of all is not only his most compelling thought but the strongest 


prompting of his heart. 


In that hour his thought is no longer of himself but of his 
country; and it is as though his soul were crying out those memorable 
words of Plato: ‘Man was not born for himself alone but for his 


93 
country. 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Contemporary Art in 
Latin America 
There is at present a great de 
mand in the United States for 
information that will permit 
the student to acquire some 
knowledge and understanding 
of Latin America’s artistic 
production, a new and almost 
unexplored field. Particularly 
eager in their desire to learn 
more about the achievements 
of contemporary Latin Amer- 


ican artists are the teachers 
and schools of this country. 
By a strange and fortunate 


coincidence, their interest in 
that aspect of “the other 
Americans”? comes precisely at 
a time when, breaking away 
from European tradition, La- 
tin American art has. at last 
found its own expression. Af- 
ter years of groping in the 
dark, it is—particularly in 
Mexico, Peru and Brazil — 
emerging into ae distinctive 
national art based on the soil 
and life of the people. 

To meet the need for a small 
and inexpensive collection of 
reproductions of Latin Amer- 
ican works of art particularly 
suitable for school use, the 
Pan American Union has pre- 
pared an envelope containing 
thirty-eight photographs of 
the works of outstanding 
Latin American artists. These 
are printed on sheets 6 x 9 
inches. The collection is dis- 
tributed together with Robert 
C. Smith’s essay “Latin Amer 


ican painting comes into its 
own,” reproduced through the 
courtesy of John I. B. McCul 


loch in whose “Inter-American 
Quarterly” it originally ap 
peared. As the collection was 
primarily intended to give an 
idea of each country’s search 
for an individual expression, 
an effort was made to show 
native backgrounds and types 


as seen through the prism of 
each people's own esthetic 
standards 

The collection comes at an 
opportune moment for stu- 
dents of art as well as teach- 
ers and may be ordered from 
the Pan American Union, 


Washington, D.C., for twenty- 
five cents. A ten-page mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet containing 
biographical information on 
each of the thirty artists rep- 
resented is available for an 
additional ten 


eents 


Marsden Hartley (1877-1943) 


in the death of Marsden Hart- 


ley on September 2, America 
has lost one of her most vig- 
orous “modernists.” It was Al- 


fred Stieglitz who first showed 


Mr. Hartley’s work in New 
York in 1908 where it immedi- 
ately created a stir among 
critics Americans generally 
were not prepared for the 
semi-abstract quality in his 
work any more than they 
were six years later, when 
the famous “Armory Show” 
presented a large exhibition 
of American and European 
modernist art to a puzzled 


publi 
Marsden Hartley confined 
himself almost exclusively to 
landscapes and marines, find- 
ing his inspiration first in our 


western country, and in late 
years, along tke Maine coast, 
where he lived among fisher- 


men and shared their fare and 
simple homes 


During his career, this 
painter won numerous prizes 
and his work has found its 


way into the following impor- 
tant museums: Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, Washington; The 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art; The Barnes Foundation; 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 
and the Metropolitan Museum. 


Some Distinctive Posters 


Simultaneously with the 
opening of Ernest feming- 
way’s classic “For Whom the 


Bell Tolls” 
ture version in 
there appeared a _ series of 
spirited watercoler drawings 
by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 
Nothing quite like these 
have been seen advertising a 
motion picture in many 
moons. They are portraits of 
the main characters in 
tumes reproduced in full color 


in the moving pic- 
technicolor, 


cos- 


and handsomely printed on 
heavy pre-war paper. Freely 
drawn and painted apparently 
from life, they give the im- 
pression of great animation 
How much more effective 
these watercolor drawings are 
than even the best color 
photographs would be is prob- 
ably controversial; but if one 
can judge from the crowds of 
people who stop really to 
study them wherever they are 


displayed, their 
an advertising 
ilready assured 


from 
standpoint is 


success 


N. K 
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playsa 
uma versatile hand 
on STRATHMORE 


Connecticut farmer...and top rank adver- 
tising artist! And that’s not all. Henry’s versatility 
reaches to murals for the San Diego and New York 
World’s Fairs...illustrations for the Limited Editions 
Club of New York...and many “portraits” of famous 
American estates. 

Like most successful artists, Mr. Henry is 
particular about his materials...he likes Strathmore 
because he finds it easy to work on, and suited to 
his needs. Their unusual expressive quality makes 
Strathmore Artist Papers the choice of leading ar- 
tists in both commercial and fine art fields. You can 


work with ease, speed and confidence on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 
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PUPPETS from page 30 


paint kit and costuming parapher- 
nalia, are all the equipment necessary 
to set up shop. 


Despite the limited tools at their dis- 
posal, Walton and O’Rourke should 
rank high as craftsmen. Characters 
are brilliantly conceived; carefully 
executed. Long ago forgetting the in- 
tricacies of major marionette produc- 
tions, the two men have concentrated 
on developing each character as a dis- 
tinct individual. 


A new member to the cast is gener- 
ally discussed for several months be- 
fore his inception. Details of his joint- 
ing, stringing, costuming and routine 
are carefully planned and sketched. 
Strings—some thirty in number—are 
of trout-casting line (hard to get these 
days). Heads are of plastic—more 
adaptable to detailed animation. Ex- 
tremities—hands, arms, legs, feet—of 
whatever hard wood is available. Tor- 
sos—interlocked in a series of ball and 
socket joints of papier mache. Wigs 
are of angora goat’s hair and must be 
eurled at least once a week. 


Walton (Otis Art Institute ’31), 
paints and costumes. O’Rourke joints, 
strings and animates. The sculpting 
chores are divided between them. 


The routining of a new character 
often takes two months before he is 
presented to the public. Musical back- 
ground is generally an original by 
composer friends. 


The most unusual aspect of the 
team, however, rests in the fact that 
two talented artists have immersed 
themselves completely in a single un- 
known medium—have for twelve years 
devoted their mutual efforts to the 
single purpose of developing puppetry 
to a point where it can be nationally 
accepted—where it can be accepted 
by the masses of the American peo- 
ple and thusly gain security while 
still functioning as an uncontaminated 
art form. 


Accused by one of his more sup- 
pressed contemporaries of licentious- 
ness in the hip-swinging routine of 
one of his puppets, Walton replied 
that criticisms should be directed at 
her conception and execution as a pup- 
pet—that what she did in action was 
her own business, as long as it paid 
dividends. 


Currently, the two men are con- 
structing a puppet show for U.S.O. 
duties abroad, and are quite certain 
that though some of the exquisite de- 
tails of craftsmanship evolved in 
some of their new and possibly risque 
figures may escape the notice of their 
soldier audience, the puppet’s actions, 
though perhaps naughty, will not go 
unrewarded in laughter. 





COMPETITIONS 


CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION will conduct a com 
petition to secure “Applied Symbolism in De- 
sign and Execution.” For members of the 
Catholic Art Association. All mediums. Jory. 
Prizes. Designs must be received by Dec. 1; 
execution of the designs by Easter ‘44. For 
complete information write to Nat'l Sec’y, Cath- 
S. Art Association, Studio Angelico, Adrian, 

ich. 


THE LATHAM FOUNDATION will conduct another 
Victory Poster Contest which will open Sept. 
Ist and close Mar. 1, '44. Prizes and scholar- 
ships will be awarded. Announcements giving 
rules and details will be distributed after 
Sept. 1, upon request. John de Lemos, Box 
1322, Stanford University, Cal. 





BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


AUBURN, N. Y., Cayuga Museum of History and Art. 
Oct. 6-Nov. 3. The Finger Lakes Region An- 
nual Art Exhibition. For artists and craftsmen 
of Finger Lakes Region: Counties of Cayuga, 
Chemung, Ontario, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, 
Tompkins, Tioga, Wayne and Yates. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, graphic medium, sculpture crafts. 
Work to be original by living artists. Each 
artist is asked to send a picture of himself 
at work in his studio, if convenient, for the 
Exhibition. Jury. Cash prizes. Works received 
by Oct. 3. Prof. Walter K. Long, Dir., Cayuga 
Museum of History and Art, Auburn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Nov. 1-30. 7th 
Annual of Miniature Prints, Chicago Society of 
Etchers. For members. All metal plate me- 
diums. No jury. Works due Oct. 20. James 
Swann, 500 Diversey Pkway, Chicago, 14, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Field Museum of Natural History. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15. Ist International Photographic 
Exhibit. For all amateur and professional pho- 
tographers. Mediums: Black-and-white or color 
photographs; no hand-colored prints. No more 
than four prints may be submitted by one con- 
tributer. Entry Fee: $1. For complete informa- 
tion and entry blanks write First International 
Photographic Exhibit, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Roosevelt Road and Field Drive, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Ohio Galleries, including Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Cleveland. Monthly, Nov. ‘43 
to June ‘44. OQhio Watercolor Society's 19th 
Annnal Circuit Exhibit. For Ohio-born artists 
or residents. Medium: watercolor. Jury. Honor- 
able Mentions. Entry cards and works due 
early in October. Mrs. Robert M. Gatrell, 
Sec'y, 1492 Perry Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. November. 17th 
Ann. of Ohio Print Makers. For residents & 
former residents of Ohio. All graphic mediums. 
Exhibition will circulate until Oct. "44. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Oct. 10; works Oct. 15. 
Mrs. Milared Raffel, Dayton Art Institute, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


DETROIT, MICH., Detroit Institute of Arts. Nov. 
17-Dec. 19. Michigan Artists’ Annual. For resi- 
dent Michigan artists. All mediums. Jury. Prizes 
total $1,550. Entry cards & works due Oct. 2 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace Year-Round 
Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 per pic- 
ture and express. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
Whistler House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, The Massillon Museum. Nov. 1- 

Eighth Annual. For present and former 

residents of Stark and adjacent counties. 

Mediums: Architecture, crafts, paintings, pho- 

tography and sculpture. Jury. Purchase award. 

No entry cards. Works due Oct. 27. The Mas- 
sillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum. Oct. 31- 
Nov. 28. 13th Annual, N. J. Chapter, American 
Artists Professional League. For artists born 
in New Jersey, or who live in New Jersey at 
least 3 months of the year, or have lived there 
for past S years. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, sculpture and black-and-white. Jury. 
Certificates of Award and Honorable Mentions. 
Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 2; Works Oct. 5-10. 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts Building. 
Nov. 11-Dec. 12. American Veterans Society 
5th Annual. For artists who have served or are 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
Nations and veterans of World War |. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, graphic arts and sculp- 
ture. Fee: for non-members $2 for black & 
white; $3 for paintings or sculpture. Jury of 
selection. Work due Nov. 1. Frederic A. Wil- 
liams, American Veterans Society of Artists, 
58 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Metropolitan Museum of Art. Nov. 
1-31. Photography Exhibition “The Beauty of 
Greece.’ For amateur and professional pho- 
tographers who have taken Greek landscapes, 
monuments, sculpture or informal scenes. Jury. 
No fee. Mounted photographs, minimum 10x12”. 
Must reach Met. Museum, Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St., New York, not later than Oct. 1. Write 
Herbert Gay Sisson, Greek War Relief, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for information. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NEW YORK, N. Y., New York Historical Society. Oct. 
31-Nov. 28. 30th Annual of Allied Artists of 
Amer. For all artists. Mediums: oil, water-color, 
mural design & sculpture. Fee for accepted 
work. Jury. Cash awards and Medals of Honor. 
Entry cards due Oct. 15; works Oct. 22. Wm. 
Howard Donahue, 461 Sixth Ave., New York. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 
Oct. 3-31. Art Ass'n of New Orleans 19th An- 
nual. For members (membership $5) & mem- 
bers of U. S. Armed Forces. All mediums. No 
jury. Cash prizes. Art Ass'n of New Orleans, 
Delgado Museum, New Orleans 19, La. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 1943. 
Six States Exhibition. For residents of Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, lowa, S. Dakota & 
Missouri. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, 
drawings and small sculpture. Jury. Prizes: 
privilege of one man show. Entry cards and 
works due Nov. 13. Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Gump Galleries. Nov. 1-15. 
California Society of Etchers Annual. For all 
artists. All print mediums. Fee for non-members 
$2. Jury. Entry cards & works due Oct. 22. 
Nicholas Dunphy, 617 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute. 
Oct. 3-Nov. 1. Ohio Servicemen's Exhibition of 
Watercolors and Drawings. For residents and 
former residents of Ohio now in the Service. 
Mediums: watercolors and drawings (unmatted) 
done while in Service. No size limit. No entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and works 
due Oct. 1. Secretary. The Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown, 0. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute. 
Jan. 1-30. '44. 9th Annual New Year Show. 
For residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Penn., Va., West Va., and Ind. Mediums: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Purchase Awards and 
prizes. Entry cards and works due Sunday, 
Dec. 5. Sec’y, The Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, URBANA: The Lydia E. 
Parker Bates Scholarships in Fine Arts make 
possible grants-in-aid to undergraduate and grad- 
uate students in the graphic division of Fine 
Arts for study in the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, University of Illinois. Scholarships will 
vary according to the need of students. For 
complete information write College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW YORK: 
From forty to sixty Fellowships of $2,500 for 
one year’s research on creative work in fine 
arts. For citizens (or, in exceptional cases, 
to permanent residents who are not citizens) 
of the U. S., irrespective of race, color or creed. 
Applications must be received in writing on or 
before October 15, 1943, addressed to Henry 
Allen Moe, Sec’y Gen'l, John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Application forms will be mailed upon 
request. 


GRUMBACHERS SCHOLASTIC 20th ANN. AWARDS: 
Cash awards and scholarships for American and 
Canadian High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Closing date May 1944. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th — New 
York; or in Canada to 179 King St., W., Toron- 
to, Canada. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS 


THE DIVISION OF GRAPHIC ARTS of the U. S. 
Nat'l Museum maintains seven traveling exhibits 
illustrating the various processes of the graphic 
arts for the use of schools, colleges, public li- 
braries, museums and other organizations | that 
are interested in ‘‘How Prints are Made.” For 
information write to: U. S. National Museum, 
Division of Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C. 


DRAFTSMEN FOR WAR WORK 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMM. is seeking over 100 
draftsmen for work in Federal agencies neces- 
sary to the proescution of the war. Announce- 
ment No. 283 with application forms are obtain- 
able from most first- and second-class postofiices. 
Send applications to U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C. 
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"HOUSE OF COLOR'—SARGENT ond other 
BUILDING, the modern plant de- 
voted exclusively to Artists’ Colors. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 5601 First Ave., 
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—a famous family of 19 fast, 
and accurate pens made 
expressly for commercial 
artists and students 
DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 
broad-line drawing are rapid, and sure 


tools in the hands of student or profes- 
sional artists. 


Be sure you say “DRAWLET PENS”. 
Theyre great for show-card color 
work. too. 


Osterlivonk 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N, J. 














The World's Leading Pen 


Vakers Since 1858 

















ART TECHNIQUE MOTION PICTURES 


In 16mm. Silent Film. Available for Rental and Sale. 






PLASTER CARVING by Milton Hebald .. 1 Reel 
PLASTER CASTING by Oren J. Wallace . ....2 Reels 
MAKING A MONOTYPE by Will Barnet ... ....1 Reel 
CARVING IN LUCITE by D. Di Mortellito 1 Reel 


Artists at Work Series. 16mm. Silent Film. 1 Reel ea. 


LYND WARD AT WORK GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK 
WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK 


Art Appreciation Series. 16mm. Silent Film. 1 Ree! ea. 


CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING THEATRE DESIGN 
CREATIVE PAINTING IN LANDSCAPE 


® Outstanding Art & Architecture Films in 16mm. Sound * 
Send for complete information on these and other art films. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. Z New York 19, N. Y. 
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Artista Water Colors 


in 3-Section Metal Box 

















THIS 3-PIECE METAL BOX is the metal box 
obtainable at the present time. It contains a 
palette of 8 brilliant semi-moist colors arranged 
in spectrum sequence, a sectional mixing tray 
grooved to hold the brush, and a roomy water 
pan. Refills are available in 25 colors. Order 
from your dealer. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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WITH DIXONS TYPHONITE ELDORADO 





Mg. ' 
: sh “d 
BELL-CoTs .OF Rostov CATHEDRAL 
i TECHNIQUE USED 
IWILIGHT AND EVENING BELL” This drawing is made on Strathmore Paper, principally with zhe 
7 « from th i ] has a 3B Typhonite Eldorado pencil. Darkest tones blocked in with a 
Cabed € scorching path of battle stands the 6B, and shadows washed in with wedge-shaped B pencil. Light tex- 
bedral of the Assumption in Rostov Veliki. ture tones ere washed in with a 2H, worn to a flat, smooth edge. 


lanuel Chamberlain here pictures the great bell- 


Nand domes typical of seventeenth century Rus- ; YPH O N/ ] FE 


M4 Still Safe today. the ancient bells continue to 


chime. Sixth in the 1943 Eldorado-Chamberlain 
iets brought to you by Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J10, 
SPH DIXEN CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

























TRIO 
Lithograph by 


Andrée Ruellan 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A N D B EE f U E L l A N BY ERNEST W WATSON 


I first met Andrée Ruellan on a July morning when, 
stepping from a bus that had brought me to Wood- 
stock, I saw her, petite, brunette and altogether charm- 
ing, standing beside John W. Taylor, her tall, painter 
husband. They had driven into town to meet me for 
a visit long planned and now at last materialized. 

Woodstock, New York, is the home of many famous 
painters. The town lies in a beautiful valley of Ulster 
County. It is dominated by Overlook Mountain which 
often hides its head in the clouds for days on end. 
Roads leaving the town center lead to homes and 
studios hidden in the enfolding hills. In the village 
itself many ancient houses have sprouted skylights. 
The Ruellan-Taylors live beyond Shady, a hamlet on 
the edge of Woodstock. A drive of a few miles up 
the Sawkill Valley brings you to their rural home, 
a tiny old house built into the side of a hill, just below 
Cooper Lake. Mrs. Ruellan, Andrée’s mother, who 
lives with them, contributes to the family’s hospitality 
and—I would like to put this into the record—serves a 
luncheon (to fortunate guests) in the best tradition 
of French connoisseur-ship. 

A little distance from their home the Taylors have 
built their studios. At first a single studio served 
both artists. Later enlargement provided each with 
separate quarters. 

A first glance around Andrée’s studio shows her to 
be an extremely well-organized craftsman. Although 
bulging with canvases, easels, portfolios and the usual 
studio clutter, all is orderly and shipshape. 

On her easel that July day was a large canvas of 
a Savannah street scene, and on a wall were tacked 
numerous sketches and studies for the picture, in 
Wolff pencil and gouache. 

Her palette, a 20x25 sheet of “milk glass” on a paint- 
ing stand beside her easel, was set with nineteen 
colors. A handful of brushes lay on the table. In 
cabinets and on shelves against a wall her stock of 
equipment was neatly stored. 

Andrée Ruellan is an objective painter. She is in- 
terested in the color and pageantry of life around her, 
wherever she may be. Yet, as she says: “People are 
never just spots of color. What moves me most is 
that in spite of poverty and the constant struggle for 
existence, so much kindness and sturdy courage re- 
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main. Naturally I want to paint well-designed pic- 
tures—but I also wish to convey these warmer human 
emotions. No Ivory Tower—I feel strongly that the 
artist is an important member of society, and he 
should do his part to build a world where war and 
poverty, as well as racial discrimination, are impos- 
sible. I want as good a technic as possible, but only 
for the purpose of expressing clearly, yet with subtle- 
ty, what I feel about life. My work can be no better 
than I am myself, as a person, and no deeper than my 
understanding of life as a whole. It is true that I 
paint some landscapes and still lifes, but from the 
earliest drawings my deepest interest has been and is 
for people, at work or at play. It seems to me that 
it is in the most normal surrounding—a subway en- 
trance, a marketplace or on the street—that one finds 
the unexpected in situation and aspect.” 

New York street scenes have been the subjects of 
some of Miss Ruellan’s best canvases. She was born 
and lived for many years in the immediate vicinity of 
Washington Square, prior to going abroad. And it is 
there that she has returned every winter with one or 
two exceptions. Her canvas Spring in Bleecker Street 
was painted in her studio on the south side of the 
Square during the Winter of 1938. 

A considerable part of Miss Ruellan’s work has its 
origin in the South, where the Taylors have gone re- 
peatedly to visit relatives and to make intimate studies 
which have become the subject matter of so many of 
Miss Ruellan’s most noteworthy pictures. 

Then there is the circus, of which Miss Ruellan has 
done numerous canvases and drawings. When in Paris 
she went often to the Cirque d’Hive, and on her studio 
wall is pinned a press pass that attests the hours she 
has spent at Madison Square Garden in New York. 

Wherever Miss Ruellan goes she carries her little 
black sketchbooks (about 5x7); in these she jots down 
impressions, details of things she may want to. put in 
pictures, composition ideas for canvases, penciled color 
notations. It is interesting to thumb through these 
sketchbooks and discover direct-from-life sources of 
her well-known paintings. 

Her pictures always begin with much preliminary 
study in lead pencil. Wolff pencil studies on large 
sheets follow, some details, other compositional ex- 
periments. Continued on page 10 
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CAPTAIN'S ROOST OIL ANDREE RUELLAN 


This canvas has been invited to the 1943 Carnegie Show at Pittsburgh 
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RUELLAN from page 8 


It is her practice to develop her subjects in gouache 
before beginning work in oil. These are done on paper 
about 16x20 inches. While these color studies usually 
give a reasonably accurate forecast of the final render- 
ing in oil, Miss Ruellan avoids carrying them so far as 
to exhaust or too greatly dilute her fresh incentive for 
the painting that is to follow. She often does more 
work on these gouaches after completing her painting 
on canvas, and they become finished pictures that are 
sometimes seen in exhibitions. But let us ask Miss 
Ruellan to tell in her own words something about her 
working methods: 

“Usually I find it best to work on a number of can- 
vases at the same time, setting aside a painting when 
the interest lags and the vision is not clear. But 
to paint every day about six hours, with periods of 
outdoor sketching or a week or so of drawing in the 
studio. 

“The best drawings seem to come after a few days 
of concentration in the medium, whether pure line in 
lead pencil or brush and chinese ink (ground from the 
stick and black stone). The layer tonal drawings in 
Wolff pencil are generally studies for paintings, to 
complement the color sketch in gouache or oil. 

“As for the paintings, I draw in the composition 
lightly with charcoal and begin with very thin washes, 
using as medium about 10 parts double-rectified tur- 
pentine to 1 part sun-thickened linseed oil. With these 
light washes I try to approximate the final color 
scheme without extreme lights or darks. In this stage 
and when starting body color I sometimes use 1 part 
Cremnitz tempera white (egg-oil-Damar emulsion) to 
3 parts Cremnitz oil white to accelerate drying and 
to keep the paint ‘lean.’ The general color scheme 
established, blocking-in of the larger forms begins 
with body paint and increasing the oil content of the 
medium to 2 or 3 parts turps to 1 part linseed oil. 
The procedure in this middle stage varies according to 
size of picture and the individual forms—a large, 
simple sky is painted quite differently from one that 
is broken in forms and color. Also I try to keep in 
mind the final color effect, certain cool colors needing 
warm under-tones. Some passages to be semi-trans- 
parent, others opaque. Above all, to preserve the unity 
and freshness of the original conception. As the paint- 
ing nears completion, I use a Damar medium (sun- 
thickened linseed oil-turps-Damar-1l-1-1) making the 
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more subtle aajustments through little glazes, refine- 
ment of edges, etc. 

“As already mentioned I wish to keep my painting 
method as flexible as possible, varying it according to 
the needs of the particular picture. After trying nu- 
merous methods this seems the best for my purpose. 
No doubt it will be modified in the future as vision 
demands. A good technic is one used for those ends.” 

Andrée Ruellan was born April 6, 1905, in New 
York City, of French parents. Her art study began 
in Leo Lentelli’s sculpture and Maurice Sterne’s draw- 
ing classes at the Art Students League. In 1922 she 
went abroad on a scholarship to continue her study 
with Maurice Sterne in Rome. From 1923 to 1929 
she lived and studied in Paris, except for one winter 
(1927-28) spent in New York. In 1929 she married 
John W. Taylor and returned with him to the United 
States. The Ruellan-Taylors then went to Woodstock 
where they established their permanent home. 

“In my formative years,” says Miss Ruellan, “it was 
my good fortune to meet three fine people. The first 
was Robert Henri, who made a lasting impression in 
spite of my very young age. The second was Maurice 
Sterne, a most stimulating teacher. And in 1927 when 
I met Carl Zigrosser in Paris, and he asked me to have 
an exhibition at the Weyhe Galleries in New York, 
began a fine friendship.” 

Although Miss Ruellan says, “I am still young 
enough to feel that most of my achievement lies 
ahead,’ her achievement to date has been impressive. 
She is represented in the permanent collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fogg Museum, Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
Zanesville Ohio Art Institute, Whitney Museum, 
Pennsylvania Museum, Library of Congress, Newark 
Public Library, University of Nebraska and in private 
collections. She has executed two mural commissions 
under the U. S. Section of Fine Arts. She is a regular 
exhibitor in the principal shows; is represented now 
by Kraushaar Galleries in New York. 

Andrée Ruellan’s drawings and prints are almost as 
well-known as her paintings—and they should be. Her 
lithographs have been prominent in the print market 
for some years. In these the artist’s subtle sense of 
humor often finds expression. 

Miss Ruellan’s pictures have repeatedly been praised 
by critics for their fine craftsmanship. She organizes 
her subjects with a superb sense of composition. 

Continued on page 12 


ANDREE RUELLAN’S PALETTE 


On this palette, a 20x25 inch sheet of milk glass, 
Miss Ruellan’s colors are neatly arranged. 
The colors are 


Vine Black 

Ivory Black 
Yellow Ochre 
Mars Yellow 
Burnt Italian Earth 
Caput Mortuum 


Naples Yellow 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 
Cadmium Red 

Alazarin Crimson 

(very little) 

Coerulium Blue 

Cobalt Blue Burnt Sienna 
Ultramarine Blue Mars Brown 

Oxide of Chromium Opaque Transparent Brown 
Viridian Green Cremnitz White 


The frame seen on the easel was made by the 
Ruellan-Taylors. They make all their frames. 
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RUELLAN 


“RANDY, JULIE 
AND JOHN” 


Oil Painting 27 x 38 


Permanent Collection 
Art Institute 


Zanesville, Ohio 





The drawing at the right is reproduced from one 
of several composition studies made for this 


canvas. The original drawing is 19 x 25 inches. 


The halftone above is from a gouache painting 
in color, 10 x 14 inches. This gouache study 
preceded carbon pencil studies such as that 


shown at the right. 


The head, just above this caption, is an exact 
size detail from the drawing at right. This draw- 
ing was done in carbon pencil rubbed with a 


stump. 


Oetober 1943 
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RUELLAN from page 10 


Spring in Bleecker Street, one of her most distin- 
guished canvases, is worth commenting on in this con- 
nection. Mr. Frank Seiberling, Jr., wrote such a good 
analysis of this painting (for the Toledo Sunday 
Times, June 30, 1940) that we reprint it here: 

“All the main figures are in motion and the state of 
flux is suggested even for the weather, since the warm 
sun shines on a shower-drenched pavement and the 
newsboy has not yet unbuttoned his coat nor the 
grocery boy put down his umbrella. It is the situation 





RUELLAN 


RIVER BOYS 
Oil 18 x 24 
Kraushaar 


Galleries 


Below 
MARKET PLACE 
Oil 28 x 42 
Owned by the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


of an instant and a rather commonplace instant. 
These six young people have been brought together 
for a moment and a moment later will be separated 
again. 

“But first let us look at the work for its artistic 
construction. The scene continues beyond the frame 
of the picture, but the artist cleverly has contrived to 
keep our attention and consciousness within its limits. 
The newsboy and grocery boy both move away from 
the frame and the schoolgirl! does, too. 

“Thus the movement of the figures is towards the 
center of the scene, which allows the rhythm to be 
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SPRING IN BLEECKER STREET 


dynamic, not static, yet confines it to the limits of the 
scene shown. The pointing action of the girl’s para- 
sol is an important factor in keeping the torward 
movement of the two boys from carrying out of the 
picture. 

““At the same time the lines of the newspaper carry 
the eye—just as the parasol does—to a point over the 
head of the little girl in the background, whose sta- 
tionary position quietly stabilizes and resolves the 
sense of counter movement created by the others. You 
will notice that the sweep of the celery and of the 
lines of the basket also lead to the little girl. 

“The other children, besides adding to the natural- 
ness of the scene, help to build depth in the picture 
to keep it from being too much in one plane. They 
also help to stop the eye at the edge of the.picture, 
just as the umbrella does at the top and the waste can 
and dark window do at the left. 

“The lines of the umbrella tend to enclose the main 
group and find a continuation of rhythm in the curve 
of the schoolgirl’s outline and in the sleeve of the 
newsboy. A warm sense of space is constructed by 
placing the rose colored brick wall of the building in 
a streng and high key, so that the figures appear al- 
most silhouetted against it. This effect, of course, does 
not show clearly in a reproduction. 

“There is much more that could be said about the 
formal construction of this appealing snapshot of city 
life. But let us return to the artist’s approaeh in a 
broader sense. Would this work give to people 500 
years hence a fairly accurate flash of daily life in the 
side streets of a big city of our time? I think it 
would, though of course we cannot tell what their 
different views will cause them to read into it. In 
ether words, this is a fairly objective and typical 
study. 
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OIL ANDREE RUELLAN 


“It is a fleeting moment of. the day, but if these 
people, who happen to pass together, are psychologi- 
cally unrelated, that is an occurrence which is typical 
of the big city. 

“One more point which will illustrate the quality of 
the painting. I have said that the approach is object- 
ive, and, indeed, when you look at the grocery boy 
and the girl you are struck by the detachment of the 
treatment. There is the spiritual separation, though 
friendly, which exists between strangers. They are 
just what they are represented to be—people who pass 
in the street. But look at the newsboy. The general- 
ized detachment in the other faces is missing here. 

“‘In place of it you feel a personal attachment on the 
part of the artist and so, on your part, for this boy. 
Your heart is touched. The charm is broken. We 
are no longer the object observer but are related to 
the scene by a personal bond. We are looking at some- 
one whom we know far better than we do the passing 
stranger. But still, it is a picture of passing strangers 
and it gives us a strange feeling to see someone for 
whom we have a personal regard. There is a part of 
ourselves in the painting. That relates it to us as an 
immediate experience. 

“I do not know if the artist deliberately tried for 
this effect, but it creates a very interesting contrast 
between the objective and subjective. If we were 
made to know all the characters it would spoil the 
detachment of the city street scene. By knowing only 
one of them we do not lose our detached view of the 
whole and at the same time are brought into a more 
intimate contact with it. Regardless of the success 
or failure of this interesting contrast of approaches, 
I find this a very fine picture, one which gives a well- 
organized pictorial form to a typical facet of the daily 
life of our times.” 
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A MILESTONE IN THE TRADITION OF AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION 


“Just one thing, please. This 
is a weakness, perhaps, but I 
dislike intensely to see my 
name in print, so kindly keep it 
out as much as possible.” 


This parting admonition 
given by Frederic R. Gruger 
at the close of our interview 
will have a familiar ring to 
the intimates of a man who, 
with characteristic modesty, 
has always cared more for the 
integrity of his art than for 
the acclaim which his accomplishment merits. 





Gruger by Oberhardt 


“It is the illustrator’s business to give his best” 
says Gruger. “It behooves the illustrator to become 
a scholar; to know, to put all he is and has into his 
work. He must do it alone, for himself. If his work 
is up to publishing standards in craftsmanship it will 
be used. Editors will not help him with drastic criti- 
cism or demand his best. He must work alone and for 
himself—that is what “‘Art for Art’s sake” means now. 
It is true he will be paid a handsome sum; but it is 
also true he will be paid just as much for work not 
his best. Here is a spiritual problem. He must do his 
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best, for himself alone, rejoicing if three persons in 
the million realize it. He must be a strong man.” 

In reviewing the work of F. R. Gruger we are ex- 
ploring one of the most interesting and creative pe- 
riods in the tradition of American illustration and are 
turning the spotlight back upon the career of an artist 
who is an important link in that tradition. For three 
decades Gruger held that spotlight by virtue of a 
genius and a craftsmanship that, throughout a life- 
time of prolific output, could consistently produce pic- 
tures that will always be admired for their artistry, 
regardless of changes in contemporary illustrative 
fashion. 

His career is particularly identified with that of The 
Saturday Evening Post to which he has contributed 
almost from its beginning as a full-fledged magazine 
in 1900 to the present time—only intermittently of 
late years to be sure. 

Says Gruger: “It was Guernsey Moore who design- 
ed the new Saturday Evening Post as it appeared for 
years. I was working in the ‘Art’ department of the 
Philadelphia Ledger at that time. ‘Tommy’ as we all 
called Guernsey Moore, brought the first dummies to 
me and sat with me at my board while we worked on 
it. J. J. Gould did some work on it too—and I think 
James Preston. But at this late date I’m afraid I do 
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The Saturday Evening Post 











TWO 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY GRUGER 


Reproduced 


by special permission 


Copyright by 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


not remember exactly what each of us did except, of 
course, that Guernsey Moore designed the type and 
the whole physical appearance of the book, and I 
rather fancy that J. J. Gould gave him more help than 
the rest of us. Gould was a great hand at giving help. 
He was a superb critic with the courage to say what- 
ever had to be said. Another to whose understanding 
and patience I owe much is J. F. A. Jackson who was 
then editor of our department on the old Ledger. 

“I did not do any work for the Post for some 
months after its first appearance. Shortly after I be- 
gan making drawings for it George Horace Lorimer 
became editor. A friendly young man, as I remember 
him, just a few years older than myself. I think I 
am right when I say that he invented a new sort of 
romance (by golly, without kisses!) the romance of 
business and success! Old Gorgon Graham was one of 
the stories he wrote to set the pace. And Letters from 
a Self-Made Merchant to his Son, was another. He 
wrote several more. Occasionally he would send for 
me and I’d sit beside his desk in an ancient red 
leather chair and listen whi'e he told the story to his 
secretary who tapped it on her typewriter as fast as 
he chose. Every so often he’d have the young lady 
read an incident or he would repeat it and I would re- 
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member it. Occasionally everything stopped while a 
character was described and I’d be told to make a 
‘single figure of it’. Usually there were three or four 
subjects to be remembered and I’d scurry back to my 
studio to make sketches and notes against the mor- 
row. So far as my experience goes George Lorimer 
never tried to impose a whim upon us. He wouldn’t 
use anything which he didn’t like but his decision, 
while it might be instant, would have a sound reason. 
His criticisms were loud and positive—so was his 
praise. One was bound to grow up, associated with 
George Lorimer!”’ 

But it was the Century that really started Gruger 
on his career as a magazine illustrator. Alexander 
Drake, art editor of the Century, expressed the most 
helpful interest in anyone who gave promise. Says 
Gruger: “Howard Pyle and Edwin Abbey ten years 
or more before my time acknowledged debt to him. He 
astonished me by a sudden invitation to come over to 
New York to see him; an invitation based on a draw- 
ing of mine published in the Philadelphia Ledger. He 
gave me a story to do. When I took the drawings in 
to him a month or two later he said they were too 
‘newspapery’ so I made them all over again. ‘Better,’ 
he said, ‘but not good enough yet; have another try.’ 
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The two sketches above were for the same illustration. 


The originals are 4x5 inches. COMPOSITION STUDIES 


FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


The sketch below is reproduced at exact size. All 
sketches are done with carbon pencil, Gruger’s 


favorite medium. 
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So I did. This time they were accepted. Years af- 
ter, Frank Crowninshield, who had become art editor 
of the Century, pointed out these illustrations and 
said they were still too newspapery and he didn’t see 
why they were ever used. Then he took me out to 
lunch and bought me an oyster stew whether I would 
or wouldn’t. I have never forgiven him that stew. 
“And there was ‘Pop’ Gibson of Cosmopolitan of 
whom I have a very affectionate recollection. With 
these various and many hands that pulled me over one 
obstacle and pushed me over another all I had to do 
was just work—and I declare I did 
that. I’ve made many a drawing 
over a dozen times until every edi- 
tor I ever knew, including the pa- 
tient Quinan, lost his patience.” 
Gruger, of course, has made a lot 
of money as an illustrator but his 
determination to maintain his work 
in the high tradition of his prede- 
cessors—Edwin A. Abbey, Charles 
S. Reinhardt, W. T. Smedley and 
Howard Pyle are among his graphic 
heroes — has directed his career 
rather than commercial entice- 
ments. It should be said however, 
that he was fortunate enough to 
work during an era when an illus- 
tration was expected to be consid- 
erably more than a colorful page 
decoration. That was before the 
day of “blitzkreig” layouts. The 
illustrator thought of himself as an 
artist first of all and he composed 
his drawings as seriously as the 
painter of easel pictures, without 
having to warp his pictorial con- 


An exact size reproduction of a 
detail of a Gruger illustration. 
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Gruger sometimes lays-in his sub- 

ject with a brush and a light gray 

waterco'or wash to establish broad 

patiern masses. On top of this he 

makes his finished rendering with 

carbon pencil. The original of this 
study is 14x17 inches. 


ceptions to an art director’s design for double spreads. 
The “close-up” influence of the moving picture indus- 
try was to come later and no illustrator had seriously 
thought of the camera as an intermediary between 
the model and his brush, nor was the present profli- 
gate use of color envisioned. These influences with, 
perhaps even more compelling, the contemporary in- 
sistence in the magazine upon umph and romance in 
the raw were as yet non-existent. 

Thus the illustrator’s problem of a quarter of a 


Continued on page 32-B 









































STILL LIFE TEMPERA 
Courtesy Macfadden Pub. Inc. 
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Verve t t CvuiV Y is one of the most meticulous craftsmen among contemporary 
artists. The forceful realism of his a is the result of a careful selection and painstaking rendering 
of particular surfaces that conveys the impression of an almost magical, three-dimensional quality. 
This is produced in part by a skillful manipulation of light values. Notice how effective all this is in 
the mural painting reproduced at the bottom of this page, and the easel painting of the still life, “Rose 
Without Bugs”. Everett Henry has carried over into his advertising illustration this same clarity of 


expression and beauty of design to gain for himself an enviable position in this competitive field. 
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MURAL PAINTING OIL for Pennsylvania R. R. Club Car 
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ROSE WITHOUT BUGS TEMPERA 
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A PENCIL DRAWING BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


COMMENTARY BY NORMAN KENT ( 

The pencil is perhaps the most common tool in all the sketches before beginning their larger studies, their 
arts, in so far as every artist and craftsman has need final results, either as drawings or paintings, would 
for it in some phase of his work. And yet for many be much more satisfactory in design. 
of these workers their pencil drawings are only pre- Mr. Watson has the following to say,* concerning 
liminaries to the finished product executed in other this combination of pencil on cameo: “A soft lead 
media. Being rough sketches and layouts, only part pencil gives rich velvet-like tones on this paper, both 
of the potential range of the pencil is usually exer- in the dark and light values, and a delightful quality is 
cised. However, a growing number of artists are be- imparted to the drawing. Cameo comes in several 
ginning to make more complete drawings in lead different weights. The heaviest is called postcard 
pencil and to regard the medium as an art in itself. stock and that is what I recommend for sketching. 
Recent encouragement for artists to exhibit drawings It has a very thick coating of clay. This has a great 
and a pioneering effort on the part of a few dealers advantage especially if you want to use a razor blade 
to interest the public in drawings have stimulated a on it. Erasers are not effective on cameo, they just 
new regard for this most intimate art. smudge the tones. A sharp razor blade can be used 

As pictures, pencil drawings share with original instead, but the blade is much more than a substitute 
prints a scale and perfect suitability in modern inte- for the eraser; it is employed to pick out white accents 
riors, especially in apartments and small homes. Col- from pencil tones. No matter how dark and solid the 
lectors of water colors and small oils are beginning to tones, a light touch or scrape with the blade (it must 
make inquiry about the artists’ preliminary drawings be very sharp) will expose the white paper under- 
—often finding in the ownership of the original pencil neath and give your sketch life and sparkle.” 
study along with the painting, a combination that In Mr. Watson’s drawing notice first how the dark 
adds immeasurably to the appreciation of the artist’s and light patterns hold together and yet the shapes 
working methods. Museums are finding the public are varied in size and character. How little delineation 
particularly fascinated by drawings and perhaps for there is on the illuminated planes; we infer their 
the reason the medium seems so direct and communi- surface from the indications found in the half-light 
cative. It is truly one kind of a universal language. and shadow areas. Observe how effectively the razor 

Among the number of well known pencil draughts- blade has been employed to “edge” the white washing 
men whose work has been frequently reproduced and on the line and to give occasional touches of texture 
whose influence on other artists and students has been to roof and foliage. Then lastly, see the sensitive 
great, are Earl Horter, Charles Woodbury and Ernest change of value within the shadow pattern showing 
W. Watson. In their work in pencil the medium is the effect of reflected light. 
seen at its best—owing nothing to the pen or brush _*In Pencil Drawing by Ernest W. Watson, Watson-Guptill Publica 
and standing independent as a fine art. tions, Inc 


Watson’s pencil drawing reproduced at the top of 
this page was done directly on cameo paper with a 
lead pencil, before the subject. It is reproduced in 
highlight halftone the same size as the original. The 
small diagram at the bottom of the page is shown to 
point out the simple mass effect of the whole com 
position; an appreciation frequently neglected by the 
pencil draughtsman, who, desirous of exploiting the 
subtle tone values in his subject, misses the larger 
pattern. 





In fact, if artists generally would make thumbnail = 
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A New Vista in 
Art Education 


Commentary by Norman Kent 


Photo by Walter S. Myers 


Three years ago, Elmer Adler came to Princeton, 
New Jersey, at the invitation of ‘Friends of the Li- 
brary” and established his famous collection of books 
and prints at Forty Mercer Street. Here, in this 
attractive, century old house just off campus, Mr. 
Adler has opened new and fascinating vistas for 
Princeton University students who have been mem- 
bers of his informal study groups. For, instead of 
reproductions and substitutes for important book mon- 
uments, this collection affords original examples of 
historic and contemporary graphic arts. Forty Mercer 
Street therefore is rare among university opportuni- 
ties. 

The rarity, however, derives largely from the com- 
bination of this rich collection and the personality 
and taste of Elmer Adler. Without his ability to use 
his possessions intelligently in his teaching, the mate- 
rial things would be sterile. Herein lies the great 
difference between a fine museum collection, for the 
most part kept in vaults and dead as far as the general 
public is concerned, and this vital experiment of 
Elmer Adler’s going on at Princeton—where natural 
curiosity in the young is being guided in the direction 
of good taste through an intimate association with 
original evidence in the graphic arts. 

But first an introduction to the artistic background 
of Elmer Adler. Born in Rochester, New York, of 
well-to-do parents, he attended public and private 
schools before entering the family business. After a 
general apprenticeship, he began taking a great inter- 
est in the promotional advertising of the firm, that 
led him in his endless quest for fine design. It was 
during this formative stage in his own career that he 
led a small group of interested persons who met with 
him regularly to study prints and book illustration. 
One of his earliest art projects was the commissioning 
of a Rochester lithographer to do a portfolio of local 
prints. These were printed directly from the original 
stones in a limited edition, long since out of print. 
When we consider this took place in 1916, years before 
an art conscious public thought of prints except as 
“etchings”, it is evident that Elmer Adler was an early 
prophet of the lithographic medium! 
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A study group at Forty Mercer Street 


In 1921, Elmer Adler came to New York and in the 
spring of the following year, in company with three 
other typographers, established the Pynson. Printers 
... “for the planning and production of all printing in 
which quality is the first consideration”, as their first 
announcement proclaimed. 

For eighteen years, Pynson Printers never deviated 
from this initial resolve. In those first few precarious 
months the partners withdrew, but Elmer Adler de- 
cided to carry on. The working personnel of the shop 
never exceeded twelve people, but these printers, com- 
positors, and pressmen were to witness the ambitions 
of their leader completely realized. Working under 
ideal conditions and surrounded by framed examples 
of fine typography on the walls, they helped bring 
Pynson Printers world-wide recognition. Many of the 
finest artists in the United States were called on to 
collaborate in designing and illustrating books printed 
by the press. Thomas M. Cleland, Rockwell Kent and 
W. A. Dwiggins were among this distinguished group. 
The books printed by the press during its career 
made a most impressive array when they were ex- 
hibited in New York in January 1941. At that time 
critics and leading typographers covered Elmer Adler 
with their praises. 

During this active career, Mr. Adler continued col- 
lecting books and prints with an avid enthusiasm. 
Finely illustrated books from the private presses of 
the world, choice examples of historic printing, con- 
temporary and historic books on the subject of the 
graphic arts in general, and literally hundreds of 
prints, old and new, were added until they overflowed 
that famous library in the reception room at Pynson 
Printers, in the New York Times Annex. 

Elmer Adler has always been generous with his 
possessions. They have been lent to colleges and mu- 
seums, always with the hope of their owner that others 
would share his enthusiasm for the printed beauty he 
found in them. Mr. Adler also gave of himself— 
lecturing and teaching, writing and publishing. 

Finally the idea to retire from his active printing 
business and devote himself to the spreading of en- 
thusiasm for the book arts led him to Princeton and 

Continued on page 32 
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Madam Burpingham Bussbottom of- 
fers pungent commentary on cafe 
society—to cafe society. She 
“smokes”, throws her cigarefte on 
the floor, burps, spits, drinks in. 
numerable cocktails, bawls out the 
waiter, insults the customers, and 
finally passes out under her minia- 
ture table. At her opening, “Va- 
riety” Theatrical Journal, sadly com- 
mented: “Walton and O'Rourke's 
marionettes do things which no per. 
former could get away with in this 
room or any other cafe.” 
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Cleo—of bass-wood, gum, mahogany and plastics— 
bumps shamelessly but naturally. For puppets are not 
like people. Each is completely honest in the execu- 
tion of his predestined role in life. 
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BY ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 





Mr. Puppet—that illegitimate offspring of the often di- 
vorced parents of theatre—is at last coming into his own. At 
least, he is holding his own against all human contenders in 
the theatrical world at the hands of Messrs. Walton and 
O’Rourke. 

These two California sculptors have combined a flare for 
showmanship with an unusual patience in artistic detail, 
which has brought Mr. Puppet from the obscurity of hinter- 
land performances to the knife-edge competition of Broadway. 

Possibly, being born of the knife, their irascible offspring 
are less vulnerable than their weaker human contemporaries. 
At any rate, they have for the past two years maintained 
their star billing against all comers in the Broadway show 
“Sons O’ Fun’’, while simultaneously heading the late lamented 
show at the “Rainbow Room” atop the R.C.A. Building. 

Since the original spurt of public interest in American 
Marionettes, as engendered by Tony Sarg and his talented 
contemporaries a decade ago, the fate of the small wooden 
folk as one of our distinct modes of expression has hung in 
the balance. 

Economically, Mr. Puppet’s position has been precarious 
and his unstable earning capacities have proved the greatest 
handicap to his final acceptance as a legitimate art form. 

Psychologically, puppetry offers the perfect means of es- 
cape and, as such, has been subject to considerable abuse at 
the hands of the dilettantes, parttime puppeteers, and semi- 
professional groups. These ambitious, though often misled 
folk, through aiming their efforts at a similarly select though 
numerically limited audience, have hardly added to the few 
pennies jingling in Mr. Puppet’s pocket. 

In addition, their limited knowledge of their medium has 
been further suppressed by grandiose plans for super-colossal 





Continued on page 30 
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The ballet comes in for considerable lampooning at the delicate 
hands of the fair Sylvia—whose grace is only exceeded by her 
smugness. Originally star of “The Narcissus Dance Group” she 
died in agony each night, in a Walton and O’Rourke satire ap- 
propriately named “The Wrongs of Spring” in which the curtain 


fell on a stage littered with puppet dead, all of which had also 
died in agony. Now she does a single. 








O’Rourke attaches strings to “Lazybones’’—one of the 
most popular of the puppet family. He is a little tired 
janitor who ambles out in the middle of the show and 
starts dusting off the stage. A bellows in his chest en- 
ables him to smoke cigarettes. 





Walton models a head in oil clay. 
From this a plastic-wood reproduc- 
tion will be cast, cut apart and ani- 
mated. Aluminum eyelids sprouting 
provocative eyelashes of leather 
will wink over rolling eyes. A coun- 
ter-balanced jaw will disclose a 
full set of plastic teeth — one of 
them with a gold crown. A smail 
red tongue will waggle convinc 
ingly. 
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First prize, Intaglio 
Margot Holt Bostick 





First prize, Reliet 
Hans Jelinek 


First prize, Stencil 
Robert Gwathmey 


Third prize, Relief 
Letterio Calapai 
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First prize, Planographic 
Benton Spruance 


PRIZE WINNERS OF NATIONAL 


The prints reproduced on these two pages are the twelve prize 
winners resulting from a National Print Competition “Ameri- 
ca in the War,” sponsored by Artists for Victory. The jury 
was composed of Carl Zigrosser, chairman, print curator of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Armin Landeck, well-known 
printmaker and William Gropper, the famous painter and 
graphic artist. 

From the four hundred entries submitted (each artist was 
privileged to send three prints) the jury was charged with 
the responsibility of selecting 100 prints which will be shown 
simultaneously in 26 cities beginning October 3rd, geo- 
graphically spaced, as far as possible from east to west, and 
north to south. By this method countless thousands will be 
permitted to view these prints at the same time, and since the 
theme “America in the War” is of major importance to all 
Americans, the propaganda benefits achieved should be reck- 
oned a valuable contribution. 

The twelve prize winners were selected from the hundred 
prints that make up the exhibition. But instead of awarding 
one first prize, one second prize and so on, to twelve—the 
jury was instructed to follow the original announcement in 
the prospectus, and award four first prizes, four second prizes 
and four third prizes. Each of the four first prizes represents 
a print category: 1. Planographic (lithography) 2. Intaglio 
(etching and engraving on metal) 3. Relief (woodcuts, wood- 
engravings and linoleum cuts) 4. Stencil (silk screen prints). 
The same awarding was followed for the second and third 
prizes. This method of awarding prizes placed the artists in 
competition, following their inclusion in the hundred prints, 
with other artists represented by the same medium. From a 








Third prize, Intaglio 
Donald Vogel 
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Second prize, Planographic 
Iro Moskowitz 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBITION 


technical point of view it guaranteed an equal representation 
of print categories, at least among the prize winners. Even 
in the small scale reproductions it is possible to judge the 
various graphic effects obtained by the use of particular print 
methods. It is also interesting to observe that, in general, 
the silk screen prints and lithographs seem to gain their 
effects through exploiting tone, while the wood and metal 
prints have a dominance of line. Sometimes, however, line and 
tone seem equally active in one print, as in the case of Margot 
Holt Bostick’s first prize print, an aquatint. ; 

While the subject matter of these prints varies considerably, 
they all deal with “the impact of the war upon the life of the 
American people.” A number of suggestions were made in the 
prospectus by Artists for Victory to the printmakers, but it 
was clearly stated that they were not obligatory. 

Ever since the Renaissance, the original print has played an 
important part in the education of the people. For it is an 
art form that gains its democratic position from the fact that 
its circulation is wide; its price is usually modest and its small 
scale makes it practical to transport and preserve. 

War and unmorality generally have been subjects for the 
printmakers, the truly great and near great, for almost five 
hundred years. We have only to recall the great service to 
humanity rendered by the symbolic prints of Albrecht Durer, 
the haunting and awful realism of Goya in his series of aqua- 
tints, “The Disasters of War’, the satiric prints of William 
Hogarth, who hated sham and cruelty, and whose prints 
packed more influence than countless sermons. Also the power 
and ridicule displayed in the penetrating lithographs of 
Daumier. The list could be extended indefinitely. 

The important and significant fact in this present collection 
therefore is the fine contribution American printmakers have 
made to our war effort through an opportunity provided by 
Artists for Victory. It is further evidence that this active 
organization is keenly aware of the potentiality of American 
Artists. N.K. 





Third prize, Planographic 
Phil Paradise 
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Second prize, Relief 
William Soles 





Second prize, Stencil 
Leonard Pytlak 





Second prize, Intaglio 
William Sharp 





Third prize, Stencil 
Sol Wilson 
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SUBJECT 
MATTER 


The theme of a painting has been 
the football of countless controversies 
throughout many generations. The 
shopworn axiom that a well-painted 
potato expresses greater vision than 
a poorly painted Descent from the 
Cross is a story which even our 
grandfathers wearied of repeating. 
There is, however, no doubt in my 
mind that a well-painted Descent from 
the Cross will be a source of greater 
revelation and make a stronger im- 
pression on us than a _ well-painted 
potato. 

The finest solo performance of a 
flutist will shrink in significance when 
compared with an ensemble of one 
hundred instruments. There is a rec- 
ognized difference in importance be- 
tween a dance tune and an oratorio. 
Granted that the range of our emo- 
tions is limited, the intensity of feel- 
ing we experience is the same, whether 
we are listening to a song by Brahms 
or to one of his symphonies. But, be- 
sides the range of emotions, there is 
the playground of the mind: the “open 
spaces” of the intellect will be found 
in a symphony more than in a song. 

An artist can convey a whimsical 
mood by painting sensitive, formally 
charming figures such as those by 
Modigliani. But if a whimsical figure 
study makes up the entire repertoire 
of a painter and the whole scope of 
his mental penetration, it is natural 
to assume that his creative capacities 
and interests are seriously limited. 

When a painter uses a narrative 
method to express himself, and the 
contents of the story are more im- 
portant than the manner in which he 
reveals it, we speak of him as an 
illustrative painter. Painting has but 
one language—the language of the 
paint medium itself. An imperfec- 
tion, limitation, or even just a trivial 
note in this medium cannot be com- 
pensated for by the contents of the 
story, no matter how significant they 
may seem. Observe today the as- 
siduous practitioner draping himself 
in surrealistic garb, piling on charm- 
ing ineongruities with cunning in- 
trigue. 

In painting, such masquerading 
can be, at times, successful. An exotic 
subject is a formidable drug for un- 
refined senses. Some people will ever 
suffer from the delusion that Haiti 
must be artistically more inspiring 
than Omaha, Nebraska. 

A panoramic view of the Rockies 
displayed on the walls of a railroad 
ticket office will most likely impress 
the prospective traveller, but I have 
vet to see a painting of the Rockies 
in all their Sunday glory go beyond a 
ealendar artist’s picture concept. 
have yet to see an intelligent painter 


This article reprints, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, excerpts from a chapter in ‘You Don't 
Know What You Like’ by Frederic Taubes 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
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use expensive, exotic flower arrange- 
ments for subject matter. There is 
not a shadow of a doubt that the most 
common weed is immeasurably more 
paintable than the most gorgeous of 
orchids. 

Exotic color attracts the dilettante, 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


He will also be glad to answer 


the bored, and the lazy. But it is 
usually not the exotic and grandiose 
which touches our hearts; it is the 
small and the intimate. The farm- 
yard, the weed and grass will be a 
prodigious subject when looked upon 
from the right angle. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


I have been hearing some disapprov- 
ing comment on my small regard for 
“sincerity in art’’ (Taubes Page, 
June issue). Sincerity is a great 
thing, indeed, especially when it ap- 
plies to human relations; but in art 
sincerity has as little meaning as the 
often misapplied term ‘“‘sanity.’’ On 
the other hand, talent and the will 
to paint one’s best means everything 


in art. Take, for example, one of 
the best group portraits by Rem- 
brandt, the so-called ‘‘Syndics.’’ At 


the time when his reputation was no 
longer at its zenith, Rembrandt re- 
ceived a commission to paint a group 
of wool merchants, who were prob- 
ably seventeenth century Holland's 
“Hart, Schaffner & Marx’’ and ‘‘Stein 
& Bloch.’’ When the painting was 
well progressed, another illustrious 
member of the guild, a ‘“‘Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale”’ let us call him, got wind of 
the affair and insisted on being in- 


cluded in the picture. At this point 
Messrs H., Sch & M. and §S & B 
were already placed on the canvas, 
and so Mr. Bl. had to be wedged into 
the group. Now, as we know, there 


was little mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding between the painter and 
his models, and I wonder what role 
the item ‘“‘sincerity’’ played in the 
progress of Rembrandt's masterpiece. 
As it happened, Rembrandt did not 
paint Saskia with greater success 
than when he painted his ‘‘Syndics,’’ 
although there is little doubt of his 
greater sincerity with Saskia. No, to 
all purposes Rembrandt was not using 
sincerity while painting the wool mer- 
chants, but certainly he was using 
his talent and his will to do the best 
he could. 


Mrs. S.W., Norwalk, Conn., asks: 
Must one be a painter in order to 
judge paintings authoritatively? 
Answer: Hogarth answered to such a 
question: ‘‘Far from it, there is Rey- 
nolds, who certainly has genius. Why, 
but the other day he offered one hun- 
dred pounds for a picture that I would 
not hang in my cellar.”” And Rey- 
nolds wrote in his introduction to his 
Journey to Flanders and Holland: 
“We are not likely to derive benefit 
from the judgment of painters, who, 
when educated in the same manner, 
are likely to judge from the same 
principles and are liable to the same 
prejudices.’’ . . . To this I add that 
professional critics and laymen alike 
are in the same measure subjected to 
errors in judgment. In my own ex 
perience, the best judges of paintings 
are people who understand clearly the 
whats, hows, and whys of the paint- 
er’s works and ways. 


Mr. C.W.R., Sunderland, Mass., asks: 
Please explain the meaning of Impres- 
sionism, Futurism, Dadaism, Surreal- 
ism, Cubism. 

Answer: Instead of re-stating cus- 
tomary definitions, I shall try to re- 
phrase here the meaning of these 
isms Impressionism re-enacts the 
vision of a near-sighted person minus 
the correcting influence of eye- 
glasses: this means, blurred contours, 
indefinite shapes of objects. Besides, 
these objects are monotonously 


drenched in a variety of colors asso- 
ciated with sunlight. No blacks, no 
browns, no imagination. The painter's 
mind goes fast to sleep and so does 
the mind of the onlooker. Cubism 
is Cézanne’s pristine innovation aimed 
at solidification of impressionistic 
flimsiness and simplification of sunny, 
coloristic exuberance, (Cubism was 


- later taken over by Picasso and others 


who did not add anything of impor- 
tance to it.) Futurism employed cubis- 
tic principles to express dynamic ac- 
tion. It was initiated by a few Italian 
braggadocios who, incidentally, 
claimed to be the forerunners of 
Fascism. They were actually among 
the first supporters of Mussolini. 
Dadaism is a combination of Cubism, 
Futurism, Photo-montage, with a 
dose of satire and social protest. - 
together it aimed chiefly at startling 
the public. (When an artist has little 
to offer which may arouse the on- 
looker’s emotion or his esthetic feel- 
ings, he often resorts to the subter 
fuge of arousing the onlooker’s ire. 
By some devious psychological bhy- 
ways, this ire is often sublimated 
into admiration.) Surrealism denuded 
of faddish phraseology represents no 
more and no less than the art of the 
phantastic. It exploits incongruous 
associations and uses cryptographic 
imagery to evoke strange sensations. 
Its supposed connections with Freu 
dian phenomena are mere publicity 


devices. (A thorough discussion of 
Surrealism is contained in mvy_ book, 


You Don’t Know What You Like.) 


Mrs. S.1.R., Oak Harbor, Wash., asks 
Is it worth while to prepare one's 
own paints? 

Answer: Only under certain circum 
stances. A lengthy discussion on the 
subiect may be found in Studio Se- 
crets 

Question 2: Some colors hecame too 
solid to be squeezed with ease out of 
the tube What can be done with 
them? 

Answer: Cut open the bottom of the 
tube Take out the paint with a 
palette knife Add a little linseed 
oil and work it to a normal consist- 
ency with a stiff palette knife. Mix 
thoroughly one teaspoonful of alumi- 
num stearate with the color paste and 
fill it back into the tube. 

Question 3: I used Dutch Boy White 
Lead and experienced trouble with 
my hands. Can it be lead poisoning? 
Answer: The symptoms are not those 
of lead poisoning. Consult a_phy- 
sician whether an allergy to lead pre- 
vails Substitute white lead with a 
titanium compound such as is sold 
under the trade names Parmelha 
White, Titanic White, ete. 


Mr. E.G.R., Detroit, Mich, asks: 

In your book, Technique of Oil Paint 
ina, you refer to cobalt siccative but 
you do not state what strength th 
siccative should have. 


Answer: The siccative used in paint- 
ing is generally a 6% cobalt naphthe- 
nate or linoleate The percentage of 
the metallic dryer differs with vari- 
ous siccatives Cobalt resinates are 


not suitable painting purposes. 
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Let me here state for the record 
that in spite of the glamour attached 
to foreign made colors, American 
paints are no less reliable, since all 
the important manufacturers of oi! 
colors adhere to the standards ap- 
proved by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Moreover, the contents of 
a tube is clearly marked on the label. 
This assures the painter that he re- 
ceives unadulterated products. 


Cheap grades of color with un- 
specified contents should be avoided 
as most of them are not prepared 
from genuine pigments; they are de- 
ficient in many respects and often 
constitute an impediment in the pro- 
gress of the work. A student should 
not necessarily acquire the most ex- 
pensive colors, because even the finest 
colors will not be the deciding factor 
in the creation of masterpieces. A 
medium-priced oil color produced by 
a reliable company will prove to be 
satisfactory as far as permanence and 
tinting strength are concerned. 


The palette should be limited to a 
few colors, because it is a well-known 
principle that a multitude of colors 
will not be helpful in producing a 
colorful appearance of the painting. 
However, I see no reason for one to 
exercise excessive frugality and re- 
strict oneself—as is sometimes advo- 
cated—to five, six, or eight colors. I 
believe the following selection of 
colors to be essential: White: white 
lead (flake white). Blue: ultramarine 
blue, Prussian blue. Green: veridian 
green (chromoxide green transpar- 
ent). Yellow: light ochre, cadmium 
yellow. Red: Venetian red, cadmium 
red, alizarin crimson. Brown: burnt 
sienna, burnt umber. Black: ivory 
black. To this selection I would like 
to add: Naples yellow, cadmium 
orange, Indian red and cerulean blue. 





The Physical Properties of Colors 


The reader will be aware of the 
fact that I have omitted here a dis- 
cussion of the chemical properties of 
colors. So much is heard about color 
chemistry these days that this omi- 
nous word “chemistry” seems to be 
the very anathema to permanence in 
painting. It is true that in the past 
incompatibilities of chemical nature 
accounted largely for the decay of 
paintings. Today, due to the advance 
in color chemistry, such a danger is 
to all intents and purposes excluded. 
And so, when a painting, executed 
with materials, some of which I list 
here, darkens. cracks, or discolors, 
this must be blamed on a faulty tech- 
nique and not on chemical incompati- 
bility of paint. 


White Colors 


The best of all white paints is the 
ancient, time-tested white lead (flake 
white, Chremnitz white). It possesses 
great opacity, dries well, and it is 
most suitable for pastose painting. 
Zine white, which, for some myster- 
lous reason, is the most popular white 
color with our contemporary painters, 
is inferior to white lead in every re- 
spect but in whiteness; it also yellows 
less than the former. However, a good 
white lead will not yellow to any ob- 
Jectionable extent and I, for my part, 
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do not favor the cold glaring white- 
ness of zine white. A better product 
than pure zinc white is a combination 
of titanium dioxide, zinc white, and 
barium sulphate. Such a white is sold 
in tubes under various trade names. 
For people who are physically allergic 
to the lead color, or who are preju- 
diced against it, the titanium-zinc 
white-barium combination is recom- 
mended. Students may just as well 
use the commercial white lead as sold 
in cans. It is considerably less ex- 
pensive than the tube color and the 
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only disadvantage of this canned 
white lead is its tendency to yellow. 
Also, its stiff consistency is not too 
agreeable in painting. Both these 
detriments may be easily overcome— 
the first by an addition of titanium 
dioxide and the second by an addition 
of stand oil (or sun-thickened oil). 
One part of white lead may receive 
an equal part (by volume) of titan- 
ium dioxide, which is obtainable in 
powder form, and must first be mixed 
with linseed oil to a stiff consistency. 
(For mixing, use a pallette knife.) 
Add the titanium dioxide to the white 
lead and mix thoroughly. In order to 
increase the brushability of this 
paint, a little stand oil should be 
added. 


Blue Colors 

Prussian blue has been for a long 
time disdained for reasons’ which 
were based more on witchcraft than 
on facts. This color is extremely 
powerful; that is, it possesses an 
extraordinary tinting strength. It 
dries exceptionally well and belongs 
to the more transparent colors; it is, 
however, not often used in a trans- 
parent fashion but mostly as an ad- 
dition to other colors. Ultramarine 
blue is a transparent, moderately 
well-drying color. The commonly used 
variety of ultramarine has a violet 
cast. Cerulean blue, on the cther hand, 
is opaque, dries very well and pos- 
sesses good tinting and hiding power. 
Being an expensive pigment, cerulean 
blue in tubes is only genuine when 
so specified. More often a “cerulean 
tint” is sold in tubes, which is a mix- 
ture of colors approximating the hue 
of the true cerulean blue. 


Yellow Colors 

Light or yellow ochre is known as 
an earth color. Its dull tone is most 
useful in painting. It is semi-opaque 
and dries moderately well. Cadmium 
yellow is an exceptionally brilliant 
color. One should beware of imita- 
tions of this yellow. Imitations may 
appear on the outside as being equally 
brilliant, but in mixtures the tinting 
strength is inadequate. The virtue of 


a genuine cadmium yellow lies in its 
great tinting strength. The cadmium- 
barium colors are all very good. 
Cadmium yellow is a poor dryer and 
possesses little opacity. Cadmiuin 
orange is an orange variety of the 
same color. Naples yellow is an 
opaque, pale color of excellent hiding 
and drying power. One should try to 
obtain the genuine product, since 
Naples yellow in tubes is often noth- 
ing more than a white color mixed 
with some yellow tints. 


Red Colors 

Venetian or light red is our old 
standby. Like ochre, it is an earth 
color but its opacity and tinting 
strength are great. It dries moder- 
ately well. The uniformity of the hue 
of this color varies with its manu- 
facturers. Often a color designated as 
Venetian red has the tint of Indian 
red. To the eye, the only difference 
between these two colors appears to 
be the somewhat darker shade of 
Indian red. In itself, this does not 
seem to be a considerable difference. 
However, when mixing these colors 
with white, a marked difference be- 
comes at once apparent. Venetian red 
will appear pink in such mixtures and 
Indian red will be a dull violet. The 
latter has also a stronger tinting and 
hiding power. Cadmium red is a bril- 
liant red of a beautiful glowing hue. 
Here, as with cadmium yellow, it is 
important to obtain the genuine color. 
Alizarin crimson is a very transpar- 
ent color of excellent tinting strength. 
It dries very slowly. 


Green Colors 
The only unmixed green on our 
palette is veridian green (chromoxide 
green transparent). It has little hid- 
ing power, moderate tinting strength, 
dries’ moderately well, and is very 
transparent. All other green tints will 
be obtained from mixtures of other 
colors. 
Brown Colors 
Burnt sienna is a semi-transparent 
earth color of a glowing reddish hue. 
It dries moderately well and has a 
rood tinting strength. Burnt umber 
has a reddish and raw umber a more 
greenish hue. I believe the burnt 
umber to be the more useful color; it 
eliminates largely the use of the raw 
umber. Umber is an earth color and 
is the best dryer on the palette. Even 
a slight addition of umber will speed 
up the drying of any slow drying 
paint. Its tinting and hiding powers 
are also excellent. Umber, again, was 
for a long time in disrepute. I may 
add here that all the unfavorable 
rumors about this color are entirely 
unfounded. 
Black Colors 
I should say, rather, “black color”, 
because only Ivory black is recom- 
mended here. It possesses a beautiful 
hue and excellent tinting power; but 
it is an especially poor dryer. 
Observations: When the slow drying 
quality of a color proves to be a han- 
dicap, this may be overcome by add- 
ing to about two inches of the color 
paste, as squeezed from the tube, half 
a drop of siccative. (A drop of sicca- 
tive may be “halved” with a sharp 
valette knife.) Mix the siccative and 
the paint well with a palette knife. 
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TEXTILE COLORS 


A new and fascinating field for your 


made easy w th Prang Textile Colors. Amaz- 
ingly simple and easy to apply, yet they are 
permanent to sun, washing and dry cleaning. 
You can make beautiful, artistic wall hang- 
ings, draperies—even distinctive and individ- 
ual wearing apparel, such as dresses, blouses, 
scarfs, etc., for your own use or for sale. 


Prang textile Colors can be applied by 
stencil, silk screen, block printing or free 
hand with brush. Your own imagination is 
the only limit to the possibilities of PRANC 
TEXTILE COLORS. 


A beautiful book il- 
lustrated in color, with 
-full color illustrations 
of work done with 
Prang Textile Colors, 
many suggested designs 
and complete instruc- 
tions, will soon_be off 
the press. Shall we re- 
serve a copy for you? 
Send 25¢ to Dept. 47. 
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TRENTON, NEW JERSEY #& & & er 


An Informal Chat with Your New Secretary 


“I send you my greetings and a 
sincere wish that the new school year 
finds you fortified with a fine tan, 
many vitamins, much energy, un- 
limited determination to do or die, 
and lots of good luck! I also wish that 
I were able to do more than merely 
send you good wishes, for as I take 
up my new duties as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association, I feel 
that I too will need more than good 
wishes (welcome as they are) to carry 
on the work at headquarters. The 
several pages of “Things To Be Done” 
left by Mr. Ensign, indicates a multi- 
tude of details ahead. For instance, 
on the mechanical side alone, there 
are ten classes of general duties con- 
nected with the regular secretarial 
work, each with numerous specific 
items. One of these ten, for example 
— “Keeping Membership Records” en- 
tails 15 distinct operations requiring 
fifteen minutes for each member! In 
connection with the convention, there 
are 20 distinctly different general re- 
sponsibilities, while the treasurer’s 
work entails only eight separate oper- 
ations. In addition to these more or 
less routine things, there is required 
the intangible, creative effort not so 
easily enumerated. 

All this, to say that Mr. Ensign was 
one of the finest secretaries, organ- 
izers and convention directors that 
one could hope to succeed. The files 
and the routine of the office were all 
transferred to me in perfect order 
and constitute a tribute to the intelli- 
gent planning, meticulous attention to 
detail and insight of our former sec- 
retary. I am sure that the Associa- 
tion should be deeply grateful to Mr. 
Ensign for his many years of faith- 
ful. fruitful service. 

For my part, I shall make every 
endeavor to maintain the high stand- 
ards established by Mr. Ensign inso- 
far as the limited time I have avail- 
able will permit. On the other hand, 
it will be extremely helpful and im- 
portant to the Association if each 
member will cooperate by responding 
to requests for information and by 
taking active part in the affairs of 
the Association. 

Three such opportunities are even 
now available to each member: 

1. What news, suggestions, or other 
ideas do you have for our new News 
Letter? What has happened lately of 
interest to our numbers? Who has a 
new job or who has retired? Don’t 
feel moved to write an article—infor- 
mation is all that is desired. Your 
reply to this question will help your 
secretary immeasurably. 

2. Can you do anything to stimu- 
late the holding of local or regional 
meetings of art teachers this fall, or 
later? If you are not in a position 
to initiate such meetings, who is in 
such a position? Your reply to this 
question will enable the Association 
to be of greater service to its mem- 
bers and to art education. 

3. The Association has held thirty- 
three annual conventions. None was 


held last year. What is your opinion 
about holding one this year? What 
changes would you like to have made 
in our usual program or procedures? 
. Your reply to this question will 
be of definite assistance to the Coun- 
cil in formulating plans for the com- 
ing year. Since the Council meets 
early in October, send your reply now. 

Speaking of the Council, several of 
its members, composed a jury for the 
selection of material for the recent 
National Exhibit of War Art in high- 
schools. We (the editorial one) have 
heard that Miss Betty Chamberlain, 
of the graphics division of O.W.I. in 
New York City, made references to 
the preparation of a booklet which 
would include reproduction of many 
of the pictures selected for that ex- 
hibit. It should be worth having... 
which reminds us of a few other 
publications of interest today. 
“Sources of Free Teaching Aids” by 
Ruth Holmes, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 50c. “Free and In- 


expensive Materials’ by Martha 
Crigler, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and “Arts, 


Crafts and Customs of our Neighbor- 
ing Republics,” a bibliography com- 
piled by E. S. LaSalle for the Library 
Service Division. U. S. Printing Office, 
10c. The Related Arts Service, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York City, promises 
another interesting folder reviewing 
Art Education in the War Effort. 

To return to the Council — our 
president, Margaret F. S. Glace, 
spent the summer in Nebraska. We 
trust the wide open spaces helped 
her solve many of the E.A.A. prob- 
lems. Dana Vaughan, our vice-presi- 
dent, spent his summer with Mrs. 
Vaughan and his two “big boys” up 
New England way while the secretary 
spent his summer working on a Ed.D. 
—which is like a Ph.D. except that 
it takes longer. During his studies 
he met an attractive superintendent 
of schools who was writing a term 
paper on “Non-Objective Art” who 
found practically no books available 
on the subject. This suggests a fertile 
writing field for all interested. Word 
from another council member, Andy 
Flagg has just arrived in this morn- 
ing’s mail. He sends his resignation 
since he is now in the Aleutians with 
the Red Cross. We would like to pre- 
pare a roster of our members in 
service if those who know will send 
us information as to their names and 
whereabouts. 

We also learned recently of the 
retirement of Mr. Augustus F. Rose, 
Manual Arts Director of Providence, 
R. I. Schools. Mr. Rose was president 
of our Association in 1919 and has 
served the Eastern Arts, Providence 
and the field of art education well 
for many years. He has the sincere 
wishes of all his fellow workers for 
a happy retirement. a 

I’m glad to have had this little visit 
with you and please do let me hear 
from you on the three questions! 
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HUGO BALLIN, N. A. 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


“| have found your colors a great joy. There are no 


better colors than Grumbacher Finest . 


to know that they 
have relieved my 
mind of any worry 
as to permanency.” 


Hugo Ballin, N.A., twice won the Thos. 
B. Clarke Prize of the National Academy 
(one of two artists thus honored). After 
three years’ study in Italy, including work 
in the Vatican Museum, he spent a year 
with Howard Pyle in America. 

Then followed many honors and awards, 
including the Isidor Gold Medal, Hall- 
garten Prize, Anthony Dyer Prize, two 
Architectural League Medals, and others 
too numerous to mention in this limited 
space. 

Above is pictured the Los Angeles Times 
Building mural, one of 138 murals that 
Mr. Ballin has been commissioned to paint. 
He recently finished for Burbank City Hall 
a mural of the “Four Freedoms” which was 
reproduced in the August issue of the Art 
Digest. Mr. Ballin has written novels, illus- 
trated many books, written movie scenarios 
and directed their production. 
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All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior, or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Professional 
League.” 

The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


Send us name of your 
local artists’ materials 
dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a copy 


ACTUAL of an 8 page reprint 
IZE on John F. Carlson and 
ih ay oat his work, with a plate 


in full color. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th ST.. NEW YORK CITY + 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
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WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 


With a Venus 2B and 4B, Kautzky produced every 
effect in this superb drawing . . . The posts in the 
fereground are modeled in broad, flat strokes of 
Venus 4B. The reflections are drawn with horizon- 
tal zigzag strokes, using the same kind of pencil 
point .. . Flat strokes of Venus 2B, varied from 
light to heavy to light again, indicate the receding 
beach and water. A sharp pencil point accents the 
lower edges of the waves. 


More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers 
use Venus Drawing Pencils than any other make, 
because they know they can 
rely on Venus Drawing for 
smoothness, strength and un 
varying consistency of grading 









Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will be glad to 
send you two free samples in 
any degrees you like. Simply 
mail us the coupon below. 


i A Oe 


American Pencil Company 


Dept. '67, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
in Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 

9H - 8H- 7H ~- 6H - SH- 4H - 3H- 2H-H-F-HB-8- 28-38 - 48 - 5B - 68 
NAME and Title 
ADDRESS__ 
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PUPPETS from page 22 


productions. These, for the most part, though laud- 
able, have hindered the development of the puppet as 
a distinct individual capable of standing on his own 
two wooden legs and paying professional dividends 
to his long-suffering bosses. 

Paul Walton and Michael O’Rourke seem to have 
solved most of these problems after some six years 
trial. Production went out the window when they 
abandoned their permanent theatre in Los Angeles, 
pacxed twenty favorites of their cast of three hun- 
dred, and went looking for a mass audience. They 
found it. On a small duraluminum stage, sans scen- 
ery, sans masking drops, sans props—in supper clubs, 
vaudeville theatres, hotels, they went to the American 
people, and found them waiting for American puppets, 
on their own grounds. 

The economic problems seem to have been similarly 
disposed of. Collectively, the Walton and O’Rourke 
cast, now numbering some fifty comedians, nets its 
bosses around twenty thousand a year—but this is 
not without effort. 

Every dressing room, pullman or hotel room, be- 
comes a readily adapted studio to the two men. Cur- 
rently their workshop is a hotel room on West 45th 
Street [New York]. Stripped of furniture, it is fes- 
tooned with completed and partially completed puppets, 
hung from the picture molding with hooks of dismem- 
bered coat hangers. 

Tools are naturally limited to the contents of one 
kit. A dozen short-handled gouges (for working with- 
out a vise), modeling tools, casting equipment, a 


Continued on page 4 
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permanent oil colors 


made in the U.S.A. 


by the manufacturers 
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Rembrandt colors 
studio tubes 
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3 inch tubes .10 .15 
Talens & Son, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 
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COMMON THINGS, TOO. In this series of adver- 
tisements we have pictured in recent months some 
of ‘the engines of destruction which are helping the 
United Nations to win the war — tanks and sub- 
marines —- bombers and battleships. 


In the presence of such powerful paraphernalia, 
such everyday. articles as we picture here — ham- 
mers and scissors, oilcans and faucets, pens and 
pencils — shrink, through contrast, into such rela- 
tive insignificance that we are all too apt to forget 
how vital they really are. 
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EVERYDAY OBJECTS 


Take our Koh-i-noor pencils, for instance. When 
we check the aid they are giving, day after day, in 
the war effort we find ourselves proud indeed. 
They are standing up to the most severe tests of 
our nation’s all-out effort, and when peace time . 
comes again, and tanks and guns once more join 
the limbo of no-longer-needed things, the Koh-i- 
noor pencil will still play its constant part in a 
thousand and one postwar activities. That's be- 
cause there’s a Koh-i-noor point for every purpose. 
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t930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range 
of colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. 
Purchase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936—12 
assorted colors, or No, 938——-24 assorted colors. 


Send for FREE catalog $2 


Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now 
available, and will be supplied without cost. When writing, please mention 
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y now for a successful career. 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


Personal Instruction by 


Fall and winter classes in New York City 
Beginning Oct. ist. For information write to 


Carnegie Hall, 56th me. slate Ave., 
New York, N 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion iMustration Christina Schmuck 
ork’s outstanding fashion instructor 
Co-author her “Fashion ittustration”’ 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION, LIFE. PORTRAIT. 


COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
y Lectures—Helen Lorenz 
AChiloren's Class . sone Viborg 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


58 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-8708 Cat-B. 


8 FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF = 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Poster and Commercial Art to further the war effort. Fashien 
Design to meet W.P.B. requirements. General Design based 
on priority regulations. Included are Painting, illustration, 
and Cultural subjects te prepare young people for peacetime 
— _ Send for catalog A.A. Saturday classes for teachers 
and taymen. 











Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 
460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CO $8 RE A LL AL a 
PORTRAIT AND STILL LIFE 


Loren itred 
Frank Stanley Herring 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Individual Instruction—Large Skylight Studios 
egister now. Schedule on request. 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


7054 Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C., MU-9-5463 


PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Train for today’s opportunities for careers in advertis- 
ing art, story illustration, fashion drawing, painting— 
for wartime and peacetime needs. Also instruction in 
color; perspective, anatomy, composition, airbrush and 
industrial illustration, Day, Evening, Saturday classes. 
Important fall speedup program under prominent 
artists. Enroll mow for Fali Term. Catalo 5 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 Mu. 6-9353 


ART CLASSES 
BROOK - GROSS - PICKEN - CITRON 


Catalegue A on request 


ART SCHOOL, THE BROOKLYN MUSEIIM 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. NEvins 8-5000 























PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
GERTIFICALE COURStS—Acvertising Design, tlius- 
tration, industrial Design, interior Design. 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 
Cat upon request 


dames C. “Pa sacar Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Learn to Market Your Craft Products 


Professional Courses in skilled crafts. Jewelry, silver- 

smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 

weaving, bookbinding, iliumination, decorating tech- 

niques, etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom. 

Day and —., qpasese: flexible schedule. 
for catalogue 

R. A. PEARCE, rit Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 
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FORTY MERCER STREET from page 21 


his present residence there. Fourteen 
tons of books and prints were moved 
into Forty Mercer Street in the late 
summer of 1940. In October, the 
house was formally opened to the 
University community. Its attractive, 
inviting rooms had been tastefully ar- 
ranged for the most advantageous 
display of prints, drawings and books. 
The experiment had been successfully 
launched and at once brought inquir- 
ing students to its door. 

Study groups were formed for vari- 
ous aspects of the graphic arts—the 
arts of printing, printmaking, book 
illustration. The same thorough, in- 
timate methods are pursued here that 
Mr. Adler initiated in Rochester long 
ago. His groups are kept small— 
usually eight members, all seated 
around a large table where the speci- 
mens can be readily seen and easily 
handled. Instead of formal lectures, 
Mr. Adler prefers the intimate discus- 
sion method in keeping with his sub- 
ject. 

Besides his study groups, Elmer 
Adler created The Print Club at 
Princeton, with a membership of 200. 
This was established primarily to gen- 
erate interest in contemporary prints 
and to distribute annual gift prints 
to each member. 

In these first three years the Print 
Club has purchased a permanent and 
steadily growing collection of prints, 
the ownership of which is legally 
vested in the University. These prints 
are matted and framed in standard 
size print frames and lent to students 
without fee, simply on a pledge to re- 
turn. Each print is by a contemporary 
American artist. In the borrowing of 
these prints, many students gain their 
first experience in selecting -works of 
art and impressionable contacts with 
creations of our day. In this connec- 
tion Elmer Adler writes: “Often boys 
return at the end of the lending peri- 
od. with the request that they be per- 
mitted to retain their first loan for 
another term: or ask for permission 
to purchase. The club always will sel! 
any print that can be replaced at the 
price of sale, but discourages the re- 
tention of first selections. For it is 
important in a boy’s development that 
he continue to repeat the experience 
of exercising his judgment.” 


What the future holds for this ven- 
ture at Princeton we cannot say, but 
the momentum it has gained should 
serve as an inspiration for other in- 
stitutions where such education is 
sadly lacking except in rare instances. 


A fine tribute to Elmer Adler is 
found in the words of Lt. Lawrance 
Thompson, in the Princeton Univer- 
sitv Library Chronicle, who wrote: 
“Those of us who have admired the 
adventurous spirit with which Mr. 
Adler has embarked on a variety of 
uncharted seas, in the past, feel con- 
fident that his voyage to Princeton is 
the beginning of another equally suc- 
cessful saga. A man of decided prin- 
civles, and of unflinching loyalty to 
those principles, he will certainly 
make his influence felt far beyond the 
range of his splendid printing collec- 
tion. His accomplishment is a svmbol 
of a way of life, a way in which ex- 
perience may be endowed with vital. 
artistic and valid meaning. And such 
a goal is a worthy objective to set un 
before apprentices in any walk of 
life.” 
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*% ARCHITECTURE *% PAINTING 

% DRAMA vw SCULPTURE 
Professional courses leading to Certifloates and 
Bachelors or Masters degrees. An accelerated program 
in continuous session. Men and women. Terms be- 
gin in July, November and March. For information 
and catalogue address the Dean. 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in sculpture, illustration, 
and decoration. Also, coordinated course 
with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. coqvest Many 
scholarships and prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Louise B. Ballinger, Acting Curator. Catalog 
B. Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Professional School. C4 Arts, Painting, Chicigo 

trial and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Dee. 
oration. Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, 
Map Making, Drafting. Teacher , Training. Degree and Di- 
loma Courses. 65th year. Catalo; 
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Portrait Painting 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 
Annual Summer Classes, June through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks 
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SCHOOL OF ART 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Day, evening, Saturday, Summer Training in all 
branches of Fine & ‘Applied Arts * Wartime Courses 
® Comeiow © a Courses co-ordinated with Western 
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PAINTING and DRAWING 


INST ht a FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS DURING 
SEPT. AND OCT. 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 
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GRUGER continued from page 17 

century ago was radically different from that of to- 
day, when publishers of many mass magazines, cater- 
ing almost wholly to popular taste — a rather low 
stratum at that—appear to have abandoned responsi- 
bility for leadership, a leadership that should be im- 
plicit with the tremendous power for influence invested 
in large publishing enterprises. 

It goes without saying that Gruger’s art has asked 
nothing of the camera. He has this to say about it: 
“Tllustration may become a great art, but to become 
a great art it must be creative. It cannot have to com- 
pete with the camera in reporting of facts. It has no 
business with the outer shell of things at all. It deals 
with the spirit. Dealing with psychological aspects is 
a great opportunity and a serious handicap too. A 
great and simple story, akin to truth, or a poor and 
trivial one, akin to meagre facts, may be told of the 
same incident—depending upon the insight, the vision 
of the artist. The nature of the story portrayed is 
the measure of the artist who portrays it. It makes 
no difference that he may be most accomplished in his 
craft. Though he may draw with marvelous skill, 
though his compositions be perfect, though his detail 
be faultless, if his conception is trivial and his thought 
upon it slight, then his technical excellencies betray 
him the more and his work is a mere virtuosity, empty 
and meaningless.” 

Gruger’s creative methods varied from time to time. 
He would have a spell of making a number of minia- 
ture compositions before he began his finished draw- 
ing which might be enlarged (by squaring up) from 
the small study; but usually he would begin his fin- 
ished drawing without any preliminary study, dis- 
carding and starting again if it did not pan out. 

He has never drawn from the model while doing an 
illustration; he relies wholly upon his knowledge gain- 
ed through much drawing from the figure—and upon 
an extraordinary memory. Throughout his entire ca- 
reer he has employed the same technic—the Wolff 
carbon pencil and an eraser used as a stump to pro- 
duce rubbed tones here and there. At times his illus- 
trations start with a sort of underpainting in wash. 
Sometimes this wash treatment is carried as far as 
shown in one of his “false starts” here illustrated. 
Again it is not more than an unintelligible—to the ob- 
server—splash of light gray tones. In either case, it 
is not an aspect of the finished rendering as it is 
wholly covered up by the crayon pencil that produces 
those deep rich blacks for which Gruger’s drawings 
are noted. 

Gruger had an evening class in illustration at the 
Art Students League for two seasons. The men who 
studied with him have called him a great teacher. Says 
Dudley Gloyne Summers, “It was a rare privilege to 
study under Mr. Gruger. The urge to eulogize is great 
but I’m sure he wouldn’t like it. I recall his dwelling 
on the importance of little things—to wit—the carry- 
through of a line or the turn of a bit of drapery for 
compositional reasons. He also stressed the virtue 
of consistency in characterization; the arrangement of 
odds and ends of furniture in a room to denote the 
kind of person living in it. I rather enjoyed his meth- 
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od of teaching composition. He advised the playing 
with abstract tonal arrangements. This is to be done 
in any medium—preferably wash or charcoal because 
of the ease with which tones could be pushed around. 
We found that a successfully balanced abstract could 
very easily be turned into an objective composition. 
These abstracts not only sharpened one’s sense of 
balance but stimulated the imagination. Mr. Gruger 
always emphasized the importance of the fine arts as 
a background for the study of illustration. He advised 
going to the old masters for picture-making knowledge 
and not to the newsstands. He taught the gospel of 
perfection—that no drawing was ever good enough 
or too good. I have never known him to think other. 
wise of his own work.” 

F. R. Gruger was born in Philadelphia where his 
professional life has centered, but the most formative 
and important years of his boyhood were the 12—from 
eight to twenty—when he lived in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. He got his art training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts where, among his instructors, 
he remembers Thomas Anschutz with especial grati- 
tude. John Sloan, William Glackens, J. J. Gould, 
James Preston, Maxfield Parrish, Everett Shinn—all 
were students at the Academy at the same time he 
was there. So was Guernsey Moore. 

Robert Henri also was among the important influ- 
ences in Gruger’s career, although not as an instruc- 
tor. ‘“‘He was in Paris when I first went to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts,” says Gruger. “I 
heard him spoken of and I realized his return was 
somewhat eagerly anticipated. When he did come 
home I, along with everyone else, fell under the spell 
of his winning personality. For a time he used John 
Sloan’s studio. Henri pretended no superiority. He 
made us feel that he was just an older student who by 
good fortune had enjoyed great advantages, advan- 
tages which he shared freely and at some pains to 
himself.” 

In conclusion I would like to quote from the article 
Mr. Gruger wrote for the Encyclopedia Britannica. In 
this he says some things that are good for any illus- 
trator to read: 

“The illustrator’s first obligation to himself and to 
his public is complete understanding of the story for 
which he is to make illustrations. One reading of it is 
rarely enough. If there are any allusions to things he 
does not know, he must learn them. Often such allu- 
sions, if understood, suggest an entirely new concep- 
tion of the story. Material inaccuracies are of slight 
importance. The spirit and the meaning of the story 
are the important things .. . If the illustrator has not 
parallel experience with the writer he cannot march 
beside him, but must follow, presenting inconsequen- 
tial, quasi-photographic, external repetitions—a faint 
accompaniment indeed—of what the author has writ- 
ten. The illustrator must be a person of wide know- 
ledge, that he may have understanding; of wide 
sympathy, that he may know the people whom he is 
to picture; of creative imagination that the story may 
be real in his vision. To maintain such an ideal in the 
face of difficulties which confront him is almost im- 
possible, and necessitates rare devotion to his work.’ 


American Artist 
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THE ARTIST goes to WAR 


ARTIST'S 
Colours and 
Materials 


S NEwTon:- 


iON SQUARE WEST 
yi YORK CITY 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. Seatreal, Ottawa Jereat Winnipeg CANADIAN AGENTS 
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This is it—Buy a War Bond now 





—and now CARTOONING 








SCHOLASTIC 


its share of AWARDS 











lor fifteen consecutive years, we have been 
sponsoring Scholastic Awards in free-hand 
and mechanical drawing. Now, in this anni- 


versary year, we announce the addition of a 


cartoon division in three sections. 


Teachers ... Students .. . send today for the 


pamphlet describing how students of junior 


HIGGINS 
INb COLEN 


271 NINTH STREET 


high and high schools may compete for 
thirty cash prizes, thirty gifts, and many 
scholarships . . . in the three fields of free- 
hand drawing, mechanical drawing, and 


cartooning. BROOKLYN 15, 
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PLEASINGLY PINK ERASER— 

for shape for results 
Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 310 Coraline gets the 
call—and does the job. 
The wedge-shape edges, broad, flat surfaces and 
fresh pink rubber combine to execute numerous 
drafting room and art studio erasing jobs cleanly 
and efficiently. 


At stationers, drafting supylw stores an4 art chops. 
Two sizes, No. 310 medium—No. 315 large. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUbsEK Uv. 
Newark New Jersey 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooDdD BLOCKS 
for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOUNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 














YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfactory 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling calf 
is restricted by Government order. 


Try one of these startling new low-priced leathers: 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight 
..attractive pebble grain finish...tools beautifully 
when only slightly damp. Available in black. 
brown, red, green or blue. Average size of skin 
...6 to 9 sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 

5/64” Gimp Lacing, 85c per 50-yd. spool. 


Catalog Free Upon Request 


we fe 
OMMCTATILETS 


S S RUBBER CEMENT Co. 


is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING 

professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE of 
ART MATERIALS 

and you are cordially invited to visit us at our 

new large quarters or telephone your needs. : 

314 N. Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. CENtral 3373 


64 STANHOPE ST 


BOSTON, MASS 











THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 
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Pen Cleaning Fluid 

M. Grumbacher of 470 West 34th Street, 
New York, has recently placed upon the 
market a new pen cleaning fluid. It is 
stated that this fluid will remove dry 
waterproof drawing ink from drawing in- 
struments, ruling pens, etc. It is also ap- 
plicable to metal or porcelain palettes and 
to palette knives. It is stated that this is 
quick acting and will not harm instru- 
ments on which it is used. Further infor- 
mation can be secured by addressing the 
company. 

Course in Airbrush Art 
There were recently conducted at the Art 
Center, Chicago, 32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, two very interesting courses in 
the professional use of the airbrush. One 
of these courses was for novices who de- 
sired to become acquainted with airbrush 
work and another for advanced profes- 
sional artists, and there was also a special 
course for teachers. Enrollees had the op- 
portunity to work with several different 
types of Paasche Airbrushes. These 
courses were conducted by Mr. George W. 
Kadel. Mr. Kadel is instructor in adver- 
tising art in the Dallas College of South- 
ern Methodist University, and is well 
known in this field. Whether or not fur- 
ther courses will be conducted is not yet 
known. 

Art Education in Action 
The Related Arts Service, 
Avenue, New York, has just released a 
bulletin containing tangible evidence of 
the importance of art education in the 
war effort. Case histories are provided 
by numerous directors, supervisors and 
teachers of art, included among whom are 
Ethel Bray, art director of the District of 
Columbia schools, Aaron Altman, director 
of art, San Francisco, Bernice Setzer, art 


511 Fifth 


director, Des Moines, Ia., Gilbert Good- 
win, art instructor, Wilmington, Del., 
Ray Rayford, art supervisor, Muskogee, 


Okla., Edna Mohler, art supervisor, Harris- 


burg, Pa., Emma Acker, art supervisor, 
Deer Lodge, Mont., Mabel Arbuckle, art 
director, Detroit, Mich., Jessie Miles 


Lewis, art supervisor, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Clara P. Reynolds, art director, Seattle, 
Wash., Sophie Wallace Clippard, art di- 
rector, Columbia, S. Car., Elizabeth W. 
Robertson, art director, Chicago, IIll., Ana- 
belle Nathans, art director, New Orleans, 
La., A. G. Pelikan, supervisor of art, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Any teacher or supervisor 
of art seriously interested in directing 
activities to aid in the war effort will find 


this bulletin both inspiring and directly 
helpful. A copy may be had free upon 
request. 
Craft Catalog 

Fellowcrafters, Inc., 64 Stanhope Street, 
Boston, Mass., have recently issued a re- 
vised catalog #11C-D, which will prove 
of interest and help to all interested in 


craft products. Included are such items as 
Amberol, a synthetic cast resin plastic 
which is easy to saw or carve, and which 
presents a brilliant surface in a_ wide 
range of colors when properly finished. 
Also included are items for beadcraft, 
wood burning, weaving crafts, block print- 
ing, silk screen, etc., etc. Copy of the 
catalog may be secured by application to 
the company. 














Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 

Drawing Lettering Photography 

Costun-e Painting Sculpture 

Art Catalogue Free. We Buy Old Art 
Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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REALLY GOOD 
VARNISHES 






RETOUC HING ' 
VARNISH 


Formulated by FREDERIC TAUBES 


€ 
RETOUCHING VARNISH, 50c 
€ 


DAMAR PICTURE VARNISH, 50c 
e 


PICTURE CLEANING MEDIUM 
a 


. 40c 


Ask for FREE pamphlet “VARNISHES” with com- 


ments and instructions written by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 
Manufactured by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 Highland Ave., Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohic 











Where Artists Dine 


PXeol ty 


FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Always serving “PIPING 
Tasty FRENCH FOO 


Luncheon 90c to $1.35 
Dinner $1.90 to $2.50 









sHICAGO 


HOT," 
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JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY onan Ba 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Phone Algenauin 4 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP 


TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN 


MEN, AND STUDENT 


947 











DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPL 


For Use in War Times 


Wheeling 2, W. Va. 
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GLAZES « STAINS + KILNS 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES 
Made by a Leading Manufacturer. Write for 
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ready Oct. 15th 





A REVEALING 
NEW BOOK BY 


Cakes, — 


This volume, now on the press, is a 
real contribution to the literature of 
painting for its content is truly new. 
It deals fully with many matters not 
offered in any other book—technical 
matters in particular of which no pro- 
fessional artist can afford to be 
ignorant if he wishes his work to 
endure. 


Part One covers oil painting ma- 
terials and practices, with frequent 
references to the work of those old 
masters who were great craftsmen. 
It takes up tools and materials, grounds 
and underpainting, colors (how to 
grind and mix your own), mediums, 
varnishes, and a hundred and one 
other things of vital import. 


Part Two, on making and finishing 
picture frames, offers many a tip 
which the painter will welcome. 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
SPECIAL PRICE 
UNTIL OCT. 15th 


$3.00 


(After October 15th, $3.50) 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 W. 44nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Bacus’ Etching Ground 


Those interested in plate making will find 
many advantages in Bacus’ Etching Ground, 
described by Favor, Ruhl & Company, 425 
South Wabash Avenue, Chieago. The pam- 
phlet, which may be had on request, states 
that its use is simple and economical. It 
is brushed on a cold plate and there is 
no risk of ruining a plate, which often hap- 
pens when the heat method of coating is 
used. This ground will unfailingly hold 
and will resist acid, even in places of finest 
crosshatching. No stopping out varnish is 
required. It is stated that a two-ounce 
bottle will cover over 2,000 square inches. 


Parnassus Paint Paper 


It is a trite saying that “necessity is the 
mother of invention” but it is still true. 
That is why we have been particularly 
interested in the development of the new 
Canvas-Tex Paint Paper. 

A mature student at the Art Students 
League found that canvas for his oil 
sketches took more from his budget than 
he felt he could afford. Not being able 
to find a less expensive alternate on the 
market he began a research. First was to 
find something which had the texture of 
canvas. Finally a special paper was found 
which had this quality. Many experi- 
ments were carried out to develop a prop- 
er surface coating to receive oil paints. 
Eventually this was achieved. Having 
gone thus far for his own service, this 
student determined to make his efforts 
available to others and has now placed 
this paper on the market as advertised 
elsewhere in this issue. 

From our examination of the product, 
it would seem to have not only the econ- 
omy and painting qualities claimed for it 
but also a permanency which makes it 
suitable for mounting if one so desires. 
The regular sheet size is 22% x 35 inches 
and single sheets can be purchased at a 
very modest price. However a_ small 
sample can be secured free by application 
to this office. 


Higgins Memorial Awards 


The Hiegins Ink Company of 271 Ninth 
Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y., calls attention 
to the fact that it is this year celebrat- 
ing the Fifteenth Anniversary of its spon- 
sorship of the Drawing Ink Division of 
the Scholastic Magazine Awards. These 
art contests. conducted in high schools 
throughout the country, offer many schol- 
arships and numerous cash and material 
prizes. 


Art and Cartoon Lessons 


Louis Melind Company, 362 West Chi- 
cago Avenue, Chicago, makers of Justrite 
Drawing Ink, have announced that a set 
of Nick Nichols’ courses are being offered 
practically free to encourage young ar- 
tists. They state that Mr. Nichols has 
trained many famous cartoonists and is 
now the Dean of Cartooning at the Amer- 
ican Academy of Art. Further details 
can be secured directly from the company 
or from art and school supply dealers. 


“Artists’ Colours and Materials” 


Winsor & Newton, Inc., 31 Union Sq. West 
New York 3, N. Y., has a brand new cata- 
log dated September Ist, 1943. This con- 
tains descriptions and prices of their com- 
plete line of colors as well as accessory 
materials such as brushes, paint boxes, 
sketch boxes, easels, etc. Copies of the 
catalog may be secured upon request to 
the company. 



















in times like these, economize 
with the strong, durable, inexpensive 
CANVAS - TEX 


PARNASSUS PAINT PAPER 


for studies in oll @ No stretching necessary 
Suitable for permanent mounting 


% the price of cotton canvas 
Price per sheet (size 224" 5 
Dealers send for sampie and 
proposition e@ Send remittance to 


PARNASSUS ART PAPER CO. 


BOX 438 GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 















fI> 
Postpaid 






























Have you explered and discovered the 
possibilities of Totem Colored Construc- 
tion and Poster Paper in your classroom 
activities? Few if any art materials afford 
so much for so little. Give your victory 
posters more interest by using Totem 
Construction Paper in three dimensional 
designs. Sample booklets and name of 
| nearest distributor furnished art teachers 
on request. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


10 East 40th St. 128 S. Sangamon St. 
New York City Chicago, I. 




















IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “‘Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
WITH CHEMISTRY 








Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given te Mail Orders. 
send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
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| Unless you are among 
| the top half-dozen 
American artists— 


/ YOU NEED 
| THIS BOOK 
by rbudrew Loomis 


It’s a practical, up-to-date, complete 
guide on all phases of figure technique. 
It’s engagingly written and copiously 
illustrated by Andrew Loomis (author 
of Fun with a Pencil, topnotch illustra- 

tor for Redbook, Cosmopolitan, etc.). 
It will improve your technique on per- 
spective, male and female anatomy, 
foreshortening, lighting, balance and 





crammed with sound advice on artistic 
careers in general. It is proving invalu- 
able to eminently successful artists and 


way. Profusely illustrated. 


“The most complete book of its kind.” 
—MARK SEELEN, General Art Director, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

“Brilliant ... most valuable, reliable to 
students and professionals.” —FRANK H. 

YOUNG, American Academy of Art. 
SEND NO MONEY. Mail the cou- 
pon today. GUARANTEE. Keep the 
book for ten days. If you’re not entirely 


satisfied, return it for full refund. 
ae eee eee ee ee ee oe 
THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17, Nz Y. 
Please send Figure Drawing for All 
It’s Worth. I will pay postman $3.95 
| plus postage. 

[] Check or money order enclosed, 
} you pay postage. 
NAME —_ 
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rhythm, clothing the figure. It’s 


indispensable to those still finding their 
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BOOKS 


Brookgreen Gardens Sculpture. By Beatrice Gilmar 
Proske. Brookgreen Gardens, New York. $1.25 


Brookgreen Gardens is a quiet joining of 
hands between science and art. The orig- 
inal plan involved a tract of land from the 
Waccamaw River to the sea in Georgetown 
County, South Carolina, for the preserva- 
tion of the flora and fauna of the southeast. 
At first the garden was intended to contain 
the sculpture of Anna Hatt Huntington. 
This has gradually found extension in an 
outline collection representative of the his- 
tory of American sculpture, from the 19th 
Century, which finds its natural setting out 
of doors. Its object is the presentation of 
the natural life of a given district as a mu- 
seum, and as it is a garden, and gardens 
have from early times been rightly embel- 
lished by the art of the sculptor, that prin- 
ciple has found expression in American cre- 
ative art. 510 pages, profusely illustrated 
with halftones. 


Andrea Dal Castagno by George Martin Richter. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, $2.50 


This important monograph on Andrea Dal 
Castagno (1423-1457), well documented 
with 71 plates of his major works, is the 
last book by the late George Martin Richter, 
eminent scholar of Renaissance painting. 

Castagno lived only 34 years, but he had 
the good fortune to be recognized for his 
talents by one of the Medici and brought to 
Florence where he matured rapidly. Here 
the Renaissance was gaining its momentum 
under auspicious conditions. Brunelleschi, 
Michelozzo, Donatello, the della Robbias, 
and the painting friars, Angelico and Lippi, 
were all doing inspired work. 

Following a short apprenticeship, Cas- 
tagno secured one important church com- 
mission after another, working first in fres- 
co, which marks his greatest work in Flor- 
ence, making cartoons for stained glass and 
mosaics, and painting portraits and execut- 
ing altar pieces in tempera. 

Mr. Richter has presented his subject as 
an important link in the Renaissance chain 
of European painting. In assimilating the 
advances made by Masaccio, Donatello and 
Uccello, Castagno shared with Veneziano 
and Francesca a monumentality and space 
envelopment in painting that was to flower 
full-blown in the robust art of Michel- 
angelo, at the end of the century. 

N.K. 


The Classical Figure. Edited by Bryan Holme, The 
Studio Publications, New York, $3.00 


In this book are represented many of the 
most priceless works of art known to man- 
kind. The fine collection of figure painting 
and sculpture is assembled not only for the 
connoisseur but more particularly for the 
artist and student. The plates are larger 
than in most surveys and a practical study 
of them should be of help to those, cre- 
atively minded, who are searching for a 
sound basis on which to build a new and 
worthwhile art of the future. 


Zale Fashion 


b 
| WALTER. T. FOSTER 


; 

| A new book showin§ a 
iw | Simple way to draw the 
| fashion figure, together with 
Jpresent day styles. At your 
AS] dealers or send *1° to 


BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
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Books and Printing—A Selected List of Periodical 
1800-1942 by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kip 
William Edwin Rudge, Weodstock. Vt. 
York Public Library, New York. $5.00. 


The present book is a carefully prepared 
and extensive check-list of many kinds of 
periodicals on printing and bookmaking 
covering the period from 1800 to 1942. Both 
foreign and American entries are included 
listed under subject headings with many 
entries containing short, illuminating com. 
ments by the compilers. A final section jy 
devoted to an exhaustive index. 

Nothing quite like this amazing bibliog. 
raphy exists in printed form and it is cer. 
tain to be well received by libraries ang 
students as an invaluable reference. 

To give an idea of the scope of the mate. 
rial included, some of the subject headings 
follow: “The History of Printing; Printi 
Types; Design, Layout and Typography; 
Illustration and Prints; Processes of Re. 
production; Paper and Papermaking; The 
Author and the Manuscript; etc. 

The long work was undertaken by two 
distinguished members of the staff of the 
New York Public Library — Carolyn F. 
Ulrich, Chief of the Periodicals Division 
and Karl Kiip, Chief of the Prints Division, 
These experts made use of seven large 
libraries containing extensive collections of 
periodicals, “belonging or related to the 
book arts”. Out of their labors and dis. 
cernment has come this new aid to scholar. 


ship and research. NE. 
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PRACTICAL 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 


3y Puitiie J. Lawson 
Pratt Institute 
218 pages, 6% x 9%, $2.75 
Here is a stimulating new book that presents 


the basic geometrical and optical principles of 
perspective. 





It describes in detail two methods for making 
perspective drawings instrumentally, and gives 
procedures for freehand perspective drawing 
The book then shows how these techniques are 
used in the drawing of (1) simple basic forms, 
(2) actual objects derived from these forms, 
and (3) groups of objects in perspective com- 
position. 


Stress is placed upon the structural approach 
to drawing, ie., the knowledge of how things 
are made, whether simple crockery or complex 
machines. As far as possible the problems in- 
volve objects encountered in day-to-day work. 


The author prevides the student and practicing 
artist in the fields of advertising illustration, 
fiction illustration, industrial design rendering, 
and architectural rendering with a text and rel- 
ference book covering not only perspective as 
such, but also its application to practical and 
professional jobs. 


Send for a copy on approval 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPARY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N, Y. 
ee iy Ml ly I Bn 





Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fi 


Painting 


ne and Applied Art 


enman 
Draw 


Anatomy 


Lettering 
Sculpture 
Theatre Costume 


To en) 4 ee 


415 Lexington 
New York. N 
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Art + Book - Guide 


All Books Post- 
paid in the U.S.A. 


A Retail Booklist Published Monthly Excepting July and August 
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WE WILL GLADLY FILL YOUR ORDER, AT LIST PRICE, FOR ANY CURRENT ART BOOK 





THE JOURNAL OF EUGENE 
DELACROIX 
Translated by Walter Pach 


This famous Journal, regarded as the most impor- 
tant intimate record by a great artist since “ihe 
Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci,” has been called 


“The Bible of Modern Art.” Delacroix, leader of 
the Romantic School of French painting, was the 
friend of Chopin, George Sand, Thiers, Baudelaire, 


and many other famous people. His Journal is 
filled with portraits, remarkable for their engaging 
candor, of the great men and women who were his 
friends. It covers the last 40 years of his life, from 
1822 to 1863, and is not only a document precious 
in the history of art, but an overwhelmingly human 
revelation as well. Justice has been done to a 
great book in its first translation into English by 
Walter Pach, who has been able to convey to Eng- 
lish readers the very last nuance of Delacroix’s 
meaning and to painters the precise technical sug- 
gestions. Richly illustrated with 8 full-page paint- 
ings reproduced in full color, 48 full-page duo- 
tone halftone reproductions of paintings and draw- 
ings, and 44 line-cut reproductions of drawings. 
$7.50. 


ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO 
By George Martin Richter 


This book, fresh from the press, is the last major 
work completed by the author before his decease. 
It stands as a testament to his scholarly qualities 
and as a memorial of his labors in the field of art. 
A rich pictorial content—there are 71 full pages of 
illustrations—is reinforced with a text of unusual 
significance. A bibliography is included. $2.50. 


THE BOOK OF FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION: PERIOD AND 
MODERN 


By Joseph Aronson 


A thorough, expert and yet simple guide to mate- 
tials and principles of home decoration through all 
the styles up to and including the modern. More 
than 200 photographic illustrations and many detail 
line drawings. 8% x 11. New and revised edition. 
$2.75. 


THE BOOK OF OLD SILVER— 
English, American and Foreign 


By Seymour B. Wyler 


The fascinating story of silver and silversmiths in 
all countries. This includes Sheffield plate. More 
than 20,000 hallmarks are shown clearly and in con- 
venient form for easy identification. 100 illustra- 
tions. 7 x 10. $3.00. 


TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 
LAYOUT 


By Frank H. Young 


A complete handbook on the latest principles of 
layout and design by the Director of the American 
Acadamy of Art. here are 72 full-page reproduc- 
tions of tissue layouts, 60 reproductions of actual 
srrertisements, and 8 full-page color plates. 10 x 13. 


ART AND FREEDOM 
By Horace M. Kallen 


A two-volume survey of the inter-action of art, 
Philosophy and psychology presented by one of 
merica’s leading educators. The author ranges 
Over the whole field of aesthetic experience and 
interprets its role in the history of human freedom 
mM terms that are charged with meaning for all 
contemporary readers, and carries a message of 
good hope for believers in freedom everywhere. Here 
$ an account of the relations between the changing 
: beauty, use and freedom in Western Civili- 
mation from the time of the ancient Greeks to the 
Present day. $6.50. 
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SANTOS: The Religious Folk 
Art of New Mexico 


Text and Photographs by Mitchell A. 

Wilder with Edgar Breitenbach. Fore- 

word by Rudolph A. Gerken, Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe 


This beautiful and well written 
book deals with a phase of our 
colonial art which most people in- 
terested in America may have en- 
tirely overlooked. Santos are repre- 
sentations of saints or holy persons, 
either presented as sculpture in the 
round, (a bulto) or as painting or 
low relief panels (a retablo). At 
first, the Franciscan Fathers, faced 
with the problem of supplying a 
patron saint (in the form of a 
santo) for each adobe house and 
finding the import supply from old 
Mexico difficult to obtain, turned to 
the most artistic among their own 
number and assigned them the task. 
Even the hard werking friars could 
not produce enough. In turn, the 
laity was given the rudimentary in- 
struction necessary, out of which 
grew the craft of making santos 
among the common people. Some of 
the more proficient became profes- 
sional santeros and traveled from 
place to place as our itinerant por- 
trait painters had done. The ma- 
jority however, made their own san- 
tos as an expression of faith and 
devotion to their religion. 


The author has provided chapters 
dealing with a thorough-going his- 
torical background, a description of 
the technics employed, the religious 
significance, and, finally, 64 care- 
fully selected photographs of all 
types of santos with critical and 
explanatory notes. $4.00. 





tion October 15th. 
October 


Studio Secrets, by Taubes, will be ready for distribu- 
Pre-publication price, $3.00; after 
1 3.50. 


15th, regular price $3. 











JEEPS AND JESTS 


By Bruce Bairnsfather 


With the creation of “Old Bill,” and his “better 
‘ole’ during World War I, Bruce Bairnsfather, the 
English cartoonist, became an international celeb- 
rity. With the arrival of the A.E.F. in Ireland in 
1942, Bruce Bairnsfather was recalled to service 
with his pencil and appointed official cartoonist. 
Jeeps and Jests, a collection of more than 150 car- 
toons, is a humorous record of American boys in 
he gg and Africa that is bound to be popular. 
2.00. 


THIS IS FASHION 
By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 


The story, in fascinating detail, of fashion through 
the ages. A complete picture of clothes, their ac- 
cessories, fabrics and color, cosmetics and coiffures, 
mresented against their historical backgrounds of 
homes and personalities. A section of pictures 
shows typical people of each period, while another 
section describes the men and women who influenced 
the fashions of their time. Here also are the es- 
sential features of the basic silhouette and the high- 
lights of the current fashion news of each fashion 
era. A section on color shows through swatches of 
the leading color families how this phase of fashion 
changed. There is a chapter on fabrics and another 
on home furnishings which draws the background 
against which the styles developed. 32 pages of 
illustrations; 145 color swatches. $6.00. 


MARIONETTES FOR ALL AGES 
By Pearl Pomeroy Goerdeler 


Specific directions with diagrams and photographs 
for the construction and performance of marionettes. 
Paper-covered. 52 pages. $1.25. 


HAND PUPPETS AND STRING 
PUPPETS 


By Waldo S. Lanchester 


Describes fully the making of puppets of gloves and 
wood, a!so string puppets and puppets with wire 
frame foundation. Offers suggestions for dressin 
puppets, for controls, and for making a theatre aa 
stage. $1.25. 


MAKING A LITHOGRAPH 
By Stow Wengenroth 


This book not only shows that lithography is by no 
means a thing beyond the ability a pl anyone 
who can draw, but it tells the whole story of how 
the thing is done. Every step is fully described 
and illustrated. 7%” x 10”. $3.50. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
IN AMERICA 


By Regina Shoolman and Charles E. Slatkin 


This huge book—its overall size is 9%” x 1214” x 
2” thick!—has far more than mere bulk to com- 
mend it, for it accomplishes very well indeed the 
extremely difficult task of recording in picture and 
in critical text a vast number of the fine and ap- 
plied art treasures which are housed in the mu- 
seums of North America. Its 800 pages, e 
lished with 740 illustrations of generous proportions, 
afford the reader a journey through the whole his- 
tory of art from that of the Ancient East up to 
that of America of today—through the great stages 
of the world’s creative achievement. Included are 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics and the decorative» 
arts. 


This volume is as beautiful as it is practical, being ~ 


printed on heavy plate paper from the best of en- 
gravings and capably handled type. The word 
“handsome” can scarcely do it justice. Surely 
everyone who has a sincere interest in art will want 
this in his library. $12.50. 





Prices subject to change without notice . .. Write today 
our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 
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If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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Every day questions of color confront the artist, 
student, interior decorator, fashion expert, in- 
dustrial designer, printer, manufacturer, etc. 
Often immediate solutions are required. The 
correct answers mean time and materials saved, 
clients pleased, increased sales of better de- 
signed products. Now you can get the correct 
answer every time — quickly, unerringly — with 
Coler Helm, the precision color guide. No need 
to mix colors, clip swatches, or search magazines. 
Color Helm places the entire spectrum at your 
fingertips, and shows thousands of possible color 


schemes in a matter of seconds. 


How Color Helm Works 


Twenty-four psychologically equidistant hues of 
the spectrum, with light and dark variants of 
each (a total of 72 colors), are arranged on 
three separate rotating sections. Set the keys for 


the degree of contrast you desire, and simultane- 


ously all colors are arranged for either Adjoin- 
ing, Alternate, Intermediate, Triad or Comple- 
mentary harmony. A fourth selector shield iso- 
lates four color combinations at a time for com- 
parison. Each color is shown twice, the first set 
revolving interchangeably, the second set re- 


maining in fixed spectrum sequence 


The Spectrum COLOR HELM is a precision 
instrument, based on standards and intervals es- 
tablished by Doctor Ostwald, Nobel Prize win- 
ner for 1909 and internationally recognized as 
the scientist who developed the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Thomas Young and Helm- 
hoeltz to more simplified and generally accepted 
form 


The Color Helm, precision color guide, gives 
you thousands of combinations in the degree of 
contrast you want. Simultaneously arranges 
tints, pures and darks for Adjoining, Alternate, 


Intermediate, Triad or Complementary harmony 


Industrial Model (No. 82) with verified equi- 
distant color intervals. 72 Spectrum colors, 
13824 possible combinations. Built on a rein- 
forced framed platform which slides in and 
out of a glass face satin finish gumwood per- 
manent reference cabinet. Recognized standard 
equipment for manufacturing plants, labora- 
tories, schools, universities and for individual 
professional use. Ready to stand upright or 
hang on wall. Size 14”x14”. $15.00 each 


Spectrum Model (No. 23) Over 5.000 we 


combinations. Size 10”x10”. Individually 
boxed, transparent cover. Made of heavy 8 
ply Bristol, not frame 


d. 
$25.00 dozen, $2.50 each 


Students’ Model (No. 11) 36 color applica- 
tion of same principles. Over 1,500 color 
combinations. Size 8”x8”, made of heavy 8 
ply Bristol, not framed. Specially priced for 
educational use. $10.00 dozen, $1.00 each 


Operating instructions and condensed treatise 
on “Science of Color’’ included with each 
model. 


Celor Helm Colors Are True and Clear. 
72 separate colors were prepared and tested 
by the Eagle Division of General Printing Ink 
Corporation and reproduced individually by 
American Colortype Company to achieve 4 
degree of accuracy heretofore only available 
to the few who could afford hand painted 
color standards. 


Created by FIATELLE, INC.—Color Research 
58 West 40th Street, New York — Leboratories: Ridgewood, Ne 


DISTRIBUTED BY f 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. MILTON BRADLEY CO. © 


43-47 W. 23d St. 425S. Wabash Ave. School Supplies and Equip 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Springfield, Mass. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, INC. ARTHUR BROWN and 


31 Union Sq. West Wealdstone 67 West 44th Street 
New York City England New York City 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
787 First Avenue, New York City 
and Retail Stores 


Fiatelle, Inc. — Color Research Bureau 
58 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlerhen: Please ship the following at once: 
Industrial Color Helm (Model 82) $15.00 each 
Spectrum Color Helm (Model 23) $25.00 dozen, [1] $2.50 each 
Students’ Color Helm (Model 11) $10.00 dozen, [1] $1.00 each 
Free folder showing full range of color combining equipment, including 
Women’s Wearing Apparel and Interior Decorators Color Helms, hand- 
books on color, and list of distributors 


ORDER FORM 


Name 
Street 
Position or Title 


CJ C.O.D. (charges collect) 


Profession 


(] Remittance enclosed (charges prepaid) —44¢ Order from your local art supply dealer or use this form 








